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N 1848, Jules Grevy led a small party in the National Assembly 
| in their resistance to the establishment of a Presidency of the 
French Republic, predicting the results which would follow if the 
office should come to be vested in a man of no honesty or of no 
patriotism. In 1876, he took the same ground in the formation of 
the present constitution, and defended it with arguments drawn 
from the history of the intermediate decades. In 1879 he is Presi- 
dent of the Republic himself, and the first occupant of that office of 
whom it is certain that he will be faithful to the trust which has 
been reposed in him. 

Marshal Macmahon’s resignation grew out of his stubborn 
opposition to the reconstruction of the army by the removal of 
unfaithful commanders. To resign was just the advice which the 
reactionary party must have given him. Since he would not op- 
pose the wishes of the ministry and the legislature in other mat- 
ters, and since the army was the only institution upon which the 
Monarchists retained any hold, he could be of no further service 
to their purposes if he allowed the army to be reorganized. 
Rather he would, in their view, be making the Republic respectable 
by his prestige, and keeping in abeyance those dissensions and ex- 
travagances to which they look forward as the ruin of the Repub- 
lic. And for once, Madame Macmahon and her friends appealed 
to some of the strongest instincts in the soldier’s breast. The men 
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to be removed were his own companions in arms; his consent to 
their removal would be a fatal blow to his own standing in the eyes 
of that public for which he cares the most, the military public. 
Nothing was left for him but a quiet resignation and a graceful 
submission to the inevitable. And the submission was graceful on 
its public side; he was among the first to congratulate his suc- 
cessor. 

The third term in the problem of French politics, M. Gambetta, 
seems to have played his part during this crisis with more of clever- 
ness than of candor. He led for a time the opposition to the Du- 
faure ministry, and then as suddenly saved them from defeat on 
their offering even an unsatisfactory compromise, which his more 
honest partisans could not accept. When the Marshal’s resigna- 
tion was certain, he laid his plans to have M. Dufaure put in his 
place, accepting him for the same reason for which a conclave ac- 
cepts an aged and feeble cardinal as the best pope, in the hopes of a 
new election at no distant date. Failing in this, he hastened to 
the support of M. Grevy as soon as it was evident that no one 
else could be chosen. His subsequent election to M. Grevy’s po- 
sition as President of the Chamber, means that he puts hitnself in 
training to become M. Grevy’s successor in the other Presidency also. 
Upon this one man depends the future of the Republic. If he can 
retain his hold upon the Radicals, without adopting their crudities 
and extravagances, the Republic will live. But if he fail in either 
respect, it will forfeit its hold on the rural constituencies, and 
France will once more be divided into two hostile and evenly bal- 
anced camps, neither of which can show any quarter to the other. 
And the dangerous question, on which Radicalism is likely to ship- 
wreck the Republic, is that of the Church, and especially its relation 
to education. If the moderate party among the priesthood can be 
made to feel that atheism and republicanism are not two names for 
the same thing, and that the new order of things is not hostile to 
the institutions which they value more than any other, the result 
will be peace and permanence. If not, we shall have one more 
chapter in the history of French vibrations from extreme to ex- 
treme, from Voltaire to Marie Alacoque and back again, which has 
been going on ever since France rejected the Reformation. 


In the absence of important news from Afghanistan—where the 
occupation of Candahar and the reverses suffered by the British 
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at the hands of the mountain tribes are the only events—comes the 
intelligence of a severe reverse suffered in the war with the Zulus 
of Southern Africa. It will be remembered that the English au- 
thorities some years ago effected a forcible annexation of the Trans- 
val Republic, inhabited by the Dutch colonists, on the plea that 
the Republic was manifestly unable to sustain itselfin the war with 
these Zulus, at whose hands it had recently sustained severe defeat. 
It was urged that the outcome of the war then pending would 
be a general outbreak of all the native tribes against all the Eu- 
ropean settlements, and, to prevent this, England took the manage- 
ment of the matters into her own hands. This was not an auspi- 
cious beginning, and the subsequent steps of British policy have 
been anything but wise or just. In the treatment of the native 
tribes, the insolence of superior power has been more prominent 
than the justice of a higher civilization. At last a demand for 
changes in the Zulus’ laws and the dismissal of their army, was 
presented as the ultimatum, and when this was refused, the war 
was begun with a force altogether insufficient for the purpose. As 
the Spectator of February Ist. stated the situation, just after the 
outbreak of the war was reported—‘“on one side an army of 
40,000 Zulus, fairly armed, trained to obey, and flushed with victory 
and vanity, and on the other, 6000 English soldiers, supported by a 
considerable body of undrilled European yeomanry and 7,000 
doubtful natives. .These are long odds, and......we do not wonder 
that men more familiar with Natal, and experienced in old Kaffir 
wars, should regard the prospect with considerable anxiety.” The 
Spectator hoped for the best, because it was confident that the su- 
perior strategy of the English would enable them to administer a 
crushing blow at the opening of the campaign, and thus break the 
spirit of the enemy. But the facts reverse the prophecy. An 
English detachment has been entrapped, surrounded, overwhelmed 
by superior numbers, and shot down to the last man. The Zulus 
are wild with the excitement of victory; great quantities of guns, 
ammunition and other military supplies have fallen into their hands, 
and no colonist, Dutch or English, feels his life worth a year’s pur- 
chase. For these Zulus are the bravest and the most warlike of Af- 
rican races, being, in fact, simply the northern branch of those 
Kaffirs, who for years coped with the undivided strength of Eng- 
land; and they seem to have a king who knows how to lead and 
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how to fight. The authorities have found it necessary to disarm 
by force all the native troops. 

Just at present, the problem of reinforcing the English troops in 
Natal is no easy one. The little army which holds the greatest 
of Empires in safety, and its subject races in obedience, is needed 
in many quarters. Some have to keep a bold front on the Medi- 
terranean ; others are plunging through the frosts of Afghanistan, 
or are garrisoning an uncertain India. There is hardly enough left 
to garrison the great posts, and some of them must be left unoccu- 
pied if regiments are to be sent to Natal. The newspapers talk of 
orders being given which will bring the force up to what it was be- 
fore the disaster, but we have seen that this was altogether insuf- 
ficient before, and it will be still more so now, when the Zulu army 
will bemore confident and larger. Unless a defensive war of posts 
is intended, it is hard to see what can be done with the troops 
now available. 


TueE “ Condition of England Question” is once more an urgent 
one. Scotland, indeed, is even worse off. The failure of the Glas- 
gow Bank has inflicted suffering on all classes, and great multitudes 
have been reduced from wealth, or an easy competence, to penury, 
and often to absolute want. It is not to be wondered that the ex- 
asperation at the conduct of the bank’s directors is excessive and 
unreasonable. Nothing short of their solitary imprisonment for 
life, or transportation to a penal colony, would have satisfied the 
popular feeling. But the law has been fairer, as well as gentler, in 
its treatment of them. It could not find these men guilty of rob- 
bing the shareholders, when in no instance had they misappro- 
priated the funds entrusted to them for their own use. Their wild 
and ruinous acts of management were honestly meant to save the 
bank, which was ruined before it came into their hands; and, in the 
eyes of the law, their only crime was their preparation and publi- 
cation of false statements as to how the accounts of the bank 
really stood. For this offense—a very grave one, of course—they 
have been sentenced to brief terms of imprisonment with hard 
labor. 

The Glasgow Bank went down because of transactions with 
houses in the American and Indian trades, a fact which shows the 
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general drift of things in England, The American market especi- 
ally, they are coming to see, is finally lost to them. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie of Dundee, in a paper in Zhe Zimes, shows that our 
market for cottons is rapidly closing to English producers, since 
only the very fine grades are still imported in any quantity, and 
even those are now beginning to be made at home. He attributes 
this change to the rapid advances made in methods of production, 
and to the sobriety, intelligence and general excellence of our 
working classes. Within a given period the American workman 
has doubled his rate of production; while the Englishman has not 
increased his by one-fourth. He further shows that the export of 
our cotton goods to Europe now affords us a moderate but steady 
profit, and is likely to attain considerable dimensions. He believes 
that the only effect of the adoption of Free Trade would be to 
enable the American producer of cottons to cheapen his product 
still farther and give him a better hold on the markets of the 
world. 

More recently,a government contractor for hardware supplies 
has been called to account for furnishing American locks for the 
use of the English government. In his reply he shows that he 
only acted on those principles which every Free Trader regards as 
final. He bought the American article because it was the best to 
be had, and cheaper than any other. He calls attention to the fact 
that in hardware, tools, and machinery, America has quite distanced 
England, through the number and the excellence of new inven- 
tions. In England an inventor can hardly get anything out of the 
usual line of production, made for his use, and, if at all, only at 
an extravagant price. The patents issued by the government are 
merely a costly registration of claims, without any real security. 
In America the patronage of inventors is competed for; their re- 
quisites are furnished at low rates and with admirable adaptations ; 
the patent system is both cheap and effective. 

The export of American cheese to Europe has not only brought 
the Swiss producers into a state of despair, but has inflicted severe 
competition on the English producer. American cheese of better 
quality than that of Cheshire, is sold in London at a lower price, 
and the English producers confess that they must change their 
system and improve their methods, if they are not to be shut out 
of their own home market. 'The price of meat has been seriously 
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reduced by the importation of American cattle, and the strength 
of the new “ interest” thus created is seen in the concessions made 
to it under a recent alarm as to the importation of cattle diseased 
with pleuro-pneumonia. It wasagreed that if a sufficient slaughter 
house were erected at the Liverpool docks, no further restriction on 
imports would be required. 

If things go on in this way, it will be difficult for England to 
know what she is to turn her hand to. Food and manufactures 
alike are offered her by Protectionist countries, at a cheaper rate 
and of better quality than her own neglected and ignorant work- 
men can produce them. Her most enterprising peasantry, the 
hop-growers of Kent, are planning wholesale emigration to New 
Zealand, as American competition has ruined their business, and 
as they are refused the Protection for which they unitedly asked. 
Perhaps the statesman who gave up the cause of Protection a 
quarter of a century ago, may see reason for resuming its advocacy 
before long. 


PRINCE BisMARCK still persists in his determination to establish 
the Protection of Home Industry inGermany. When taunted in 
the Prussian Diet with his change of views, he did not deny that 
he had not always thought this the best policy. In former cases, 
his economical policy was subordinated to his diplomacy. He 
favored Free Trade to please France and Austria. Since he has 
nothing to care for now but the welfare of Germany and the in- 
tegrity of the Empire, he naturally inclines to a thoroughly nation- 
al policy, and to ignore the interests and claims of foreigners. 

The Chancellor’s change of views is not an isolated fact. It 
corresponds to a vast change of sentiment which has been taking 
place throughout Germany during the last ten years. A vigorous 
agitation has been carried on by the Protectionist party, while 
their opponents looked on with calm and contemptuous indifference, 
assuming that no person could be convinced by such arguments as 
those of List, Carey and Stoepel. Not until the revolution was 
effected, did the Free Traders attempt any united action in opposi- 
tion to it, and then only with the conviction that it was too late. 
The Berlin correspondent of the London Daily News concedes that 
Bismarck has the constituencies with him, and that he will appeal 
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to them with complete success if the Parliament reject his measure. 
An Englishman writes from Berlin to Ze Spectator :—« There can 
be no doubt that in the present state of the country the constitu- 
encies will send back men who will endorse a fiscal scheme pro- 
fessedly based on protection to native industry.” 

The accession of Prince Bismarck to the ranks of the Protec- 
tionists is decisive because it carries to them the support of the 
Tory or Funker party, “the landed interest’ of Germany, leaving 
only the cities of the seaboard, and their chambers of commerce, 
to support Free Trade. The Free Traders, especially in England, 
hope that the coalescence of the Yunkers and the manufacturers 
will prove impossible, as the latter will fear the effect of the duty on 
corn, which is one part of the proposed tariff. “It is clear that 
the battle will be fought on the corn duties. If this point is car- 
ried in Parliament, the Chancellor is master of the situation, and 
a financial system of thorough Protectionism along the whole line 
is ensured in Germany.” If the manufacturers hesitate to enact 
protection for agriculture, they deserve to be defeated; but we 
have not the slightest reason to suppose that they will. It was a 
part of the proposals they laid before the Empire some years ago, 
and no change of platform has been announced on their part. 

The situation in Germany causes great excitement in England, 
and every indication of the result is watched with eagerness. It 
is felt that the re-establishment of “intense” Protection “in an 
empire that geographically constitutes the central limb in the Eu- 
ropean organism” . , . “ may but too probably prove an example 
of deplorable attraction to other continental governments.” 


Secretary Evarts, or somebody else in the State Department at 
Washington, has managed to inflict a sore disappointment upon an 
outraged and humiliated people, who have asked our assistance, 
and were induced to expect it. Fora long time past Japan has 
been deprived of the right of regulating her own commerce, 
through the operation of a group of commercial treaties, none of 
which can be revised until doth parties are agreed that revision is 
needed. These treaties were exacted by bullying of the most con- 
temptible sort, and by a display of physical force on the part of 
the representatives of Great Britain. The United States was made 
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a party to one of them in the absence of our minister, who was 
represented by a foreigner attached to the legation. But no one 
has derived the slightest benefit from these compacts except Great 
Britain, as indeed was the intention from the first. Japan is forbid- 
den to impose any but a very small import duty upon imported 
goods ; all offences against the treaties, on the part of foreigners, 
are referred to the consular courts ; a foreign and utterly needless 
jurisdiction is set up on the national soil of Japan. Asa conse- 
quence, Japanese industries are crushed under the influx of Man- 
chester “cheap and nasties” and Brummagen wares; the enter- 
prise of her people is deprived of legitimate outlet, and the power 
of association among them is destroyed; while money, the in- 
strument of association, is drained out of the country, and the 
Empire rapidly impoverished. Even English writers have de- 
nounced the iniquity of bullying a weaker power into signing 
away its sovereignty. We refer especially to a famous article in 
the Fortnightly Review ; and the Pall Mall Gazette has again and 
again declared that Japan needs a moderately protective tariff, 
and should be left as free as any other country to manage her own 
affairs. But the English Government has clung to the treaties 
with a tenacity which shows how valuable they are to English 
commerce. 

In this state of things Japan has been looking for aid to the 
Treaty Powers for years past. Very naturally, she selected 
America as the first to be approached, as being the freest from 
English diplomatic influence, and the most likely to sympathize 
with Japan. In this she has been encouraged by our representa- 
tives, by Americans resident in the country or visiting it, and by 
the able American paper, Zhe Tokio Times. Mr. Fish was asked 
for help during Gen. Grant’s administration, but he turned a deaf 
ear to Japan’s grievance, and declared he saw nothing in our rela- 
tions with Japan which called foramendment. But Mr. Fish, unlike 
his superior in office, had no sympathy with the American policy 
of protection tohome industries. Since the administration changed, 
the attempt was renewed with Secretary Evarts, and seemed to 
promise success. Our country was to take the lead in renouncing 
any claim to dictate to Japan as to how she should regulate her 
own affairs. But since the Treaty has gone through the State De- 
partment it has been robbed of all that makes it worth the having, 
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through the addition of a clause providing that this renunciation 
shall have no force until the other Treaty powers make the same 
agreement. 

It is said that English influence has secured the insertion of this 
fatal clause, and the consequent disappointment of Japanese hopes. 
It is certain that English diplomacy has watched the relations of 
Japan with America very closely, and the Secretary of the Legation 
at Washington has been, in several recent instances, taken from 
among those who had served in Japan. But we hardly think this 
supposition is needed to account for the blunder. It is too much 
the habit of diplomacy to regard treaty making as a game of grab, 
for any considerations of magnanimity or friendly help to be re- 
garded as sufficient motives for action. If any British influence 
was exerted, it probably took the form of a sneering suggestion 
that the United States would be fools to relinquish rights which 
other nations intended to retain. But even thisis unlikely, for the 
negotiations were treated as a secret by the Japanese, and it was 
expected that nothing would be made known by our Government 
till the treaty was finished. 

Perhaps the excision of that clause from the Treaty is too much 
to hope from a Senate which voted the Chinese Immigration Bill. 
Perhaps, also, that would not bea regular way of procedure. But 
if the Senate can and will say to Japan, “ We neither intend to 
bully you, nor to countenance any one else in bullying you,”’ it 
will have added one good deed to a good many bad ones. 


THE investigation of the Cipher Dispatches has disclosed noth- 
ing but the readiness of the parties whose name they bear to excul- 
pate Mr. Tilden, and of Mr. Manton Marble to exculpate himself. 
We doubted the propriety of such an investigation before it was or- 
dered, both because it was a matter with which the government had 
no business until specific charges of corruption were brought 
against the officials alleged to be corrupted, and because no inves- 
tigation could alter in the least the general attitude of the public to 
the question. Those who believed Mr. Tilden innocent of all com- 
plicity in the matter, believe it still; those who think the circum- 
stantial evidence brings the crime home to him, will not be affected 
by the denials of either himself or the authors of these telegrams. 
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They will say that the man who could do this deliberate wicked- 
ness, would not hesitate to lie about it. Nor have those who re- 
fused to believe John Sherman and other Republican statesmen on 
their oath, any right to complain of this incredulity. 

The examination strengthens the circumstantial evidence on two 
points. It shows that Mr. Tilden’s card, published at the time of the 
first disclosures, while consistent in the letter with his later evidence, 
was not candid. The public drew a much stronger inference from 
it, as to his ignorance of the Cipher villainies, than the facts would 
warrant. Mr. Tilden did know of Mr. Weed’s attempts to pur- 
chase the Returning Board in South Carolina, but (as three wit- 
nesses aver) put a stop to the negotiations, not because the price 
asked was too high, but because he utterly disapproved of the trans- 
action. The second point is that, after this disclosure, he allowed 
his nephew, Pelton, to continue to represent him before the Na- 
tional Democratic Committee, and to act as the unofficial secretary 
of that body, and that he afterwards sent him to Washington, as his 
conndential agent, during the feverish period when the results of 
the election were before Congress. These undisputed facts will 
help to confirm the impression which many entertained, that to 
which we gave utterance before the election of 1876, that Mr. Til- 
den is a public man who has by far too much to explain. 

However loudly Democratic papers talk, for effect, about the 
completeness of Mr. Tilden’s vindication, they are at heart con- 
vinced that he is politically dead past all resurrection. They no 
more mean to accept him as their candidate in 1880, than do the 
Republicans mean to acccpt Grant in that capacity. Each party is 
trying to thrust this candidate upon the other, but each knows 
enough of the maxims of warfare to see that it is always wise not 
to do what your enemy most wants you to do. 


Let us begin by praising Congress. The House has put its 
foot on one of the worst measures which were before it. An 
amendment to the Army Appropriation Bill, transferring the In- 
dians from the Department of War to that of the Interior, has 
met with a prompt defeat, and it is believed that this settles the 
whole question. Possibly the hostility of the solid South to the 
army has had something to do with this decision, but none the 
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less we rejoice in it. Not, indeed, that we specially admire the 
present management of the Interior department, or are in any sense 
satisfied with the treatment which the Indians are receiving. But 
we are convinced that none of the evils of the present system are 
due to the management of the Indians by civilians rather than 
soldiers, and that those evils would be aggravated rather than di- 
minished by the change. 

The better side of the Indian situation, the champions of this 
“reform” altogether ignore. Few seem to be aware that the In- 
dians have actually increased in numbers since the white man 
landed on this continent, in spite of mutual slaughter of tribe by 
tribe. In the decade which has elapsed since “the Quaker policy” 
was inaugurated, the number of houses occupied by them has in- 
creased from 8,646 to 23,060; the number of acres they cultivate, 
from 79,071 to 373,018; the number of bushels of cereals and 
vegetables raised, from 1,200,356 to 2,917,767 ; the horses, cattle, 
swine and sheep owned, from 164,959 to 1,313,658. Of the 250,864 
Indians in the United States, 127,458 now wear citizens’ dress, and 
it is estimated that 30,000 are members of Christian churches. 
«“ Hundreds of savage men,” Bishop Whipple says, “ have become 
peaceful citizens. Where once you heard only the discordant 
sound of the medicine drum and the war dance, are now heard the 
peaceful hum of industry and the sound of songand prayer. There 
are no missions on earth which have brought to the Christian 
church more abundant rewards. ... I can point to settlements of 
civilized Indians, no whit behind in order, industry and sobriety, 
to any white settlement in Minnesota.”’ The truth is that here, as in 
almost every other department of the nation’s life, the newspapers 
do little else than mislead us. Every outrage, disaster, massacre and 
war are reported at full length, and we come to think of these as 
making up the whole story of our Indian policy and its results. 

The evils of our policy call none the less for correction, and for 
these Congress is held by Bishop Whipple to be chiefly responsi- 
ble. «It will not provide for the Indians those things which make 
civilization possible, vzz., permanent homes, individual rights of 
property, the protection of law, and a guarantee of the rewards of 
labor. It spends money by millions in an almshouse system, which 
is to-day prodigal to excess, and to-morrow is penurious to starva- 
tion. Again and again the Interior Department has been left 
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without appropriations to feed the Indians. Congress has never 
stood up boldly to protect the Indians in the possession of any 
country which white men have coveted. Even when gross out- 
rages have taken place, no redress has been made for the wrong.”’ 
No man in America speaks with more authority on this question, 
for no one has given more of his mind and heart to the welfare of 
the red man. 


Ir is a bad thing for a people when its legislation becomes the 
embodiment of its prejudices and its narrowness, rather than of its 
insights and its magnanimity. And the law to restrict the migra- 
tion of Chinese into this country is nothing but the enactment of 
ignorance, prejudice and selfishness into a law of the land. It has 
only one advantage over the measures proposed in other quarters, 
including the law to tax all Chinese residents of the British colony 
of Columbia. It can inflict no oppression upon the Chinese who 
have actually come,—trather it will give them an advantage by con- 
ferring on them the monopoly of Chinese labor. The fewer Chi- 
nese we are to have, the better for those we already have. There 
will, therefore, be no outcry on their part, nor any perhaps on the 
part of the Chinese government. The Central Flowery Nation is 
not anxious to have its people migrate in flocks to countries over 
which it bearsno rule. The right of emigration was rather con- 
ceded than that of immigration sought for ; and this law, although 
it violates the Burlingame Treaty, will not excite any violent re- 
sentment in Pekin. None the less, we shall probably find reason to 
regret having laid down the doctrine that one party to a treaty can 
modify or cancel its provisions by municipal law, without consult- 
ing the other. This is, indeed, the very ground the English gov- 
ernment took a few years ago during the Extradition controversy, 
and they would not have receded from it if they could have quoted 
for it any such precedent from American history. 

The wrongfulness of the law is in the exclusion of the natives 
of an over-peopled empire from a chance to escape into new lands, 
where they can be employed with advantage both to themselves and 
toothers. Not that China has anything like the redundancy of pop- 
ulation which is commonly asserted. The figures given in our 
manuals of statistics are more than twice as great as the truth, 
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and are generally based upon observations of the densely popula- 
ted sea coast, which has been taken as representing the whole 
country. The Chinese Empire could not afford to send over so 
many people as would suffice to swamp our European population, 
and after twenty years of free immigration there are only 200,000 
Chinese in America, of whom the greater part are in California. Eu- | 
rope sends us immigrants twenty times as fast as China does, and | 
there is no reason to expect any change in the relative dimensions 
of the two immigrations. The law, therefore, cannot be defended 
on the ground that vast hordes of Mongolians are going tooverwhelm 
us; and, if the hordes did come, there is no law which confers upon 
them any rights of citizenship. White men only, to the exclusion of 
both black and yellow and all intermediate shades, can be made 
naturalized citizens of the United States. 

The objections drawn from the guality of this immigration, have 
more force. The Chinaman’s standard of what is neccessary to his 
existence, is a very low one, and this enables him to underbid all 
white laborers at a ruinousrate. The Pacific Coast, however, can- 
not but be the better for a supply of cheap labor, much of which is 
directed to employments in which the Chinese have no competitors, 
and all of it contributing ‘to the general welfare of the community, 
and the creation of yet further employment. And if the Chinese 
could be profitably employed in manufactures, the Coast might 
make a great stride in advance of its present commercial position. 
At the same time, we think nothing but harm can be done by the 
tone assumed in many quarters towards the laboring classes of 
California. In the absence of a great variety of occupations, the 
labor market of the Pacific coast is easily over-stocked ; and the 
wages asked by white laborers are not out of proportion to the 
cost of living. It is not always easy to tell where the shoe pinches 
your neighbor’s foot; nor does it much avail to assure him that it 
“ought to fit him—like a glove.” 

It is further objected that the Chinese are heathens, worship- 
pers of Buddha and other outlandish Gods, whose moral standard 
is far lower than that of the white population of the Pacific Coast. 
They are, therefore, a corrupting and mischievous element in a so- 
ciety in which wild and reckless elements have predominated from 
the beginning. But this difficulty is never urged by the represen- 
tatives of the sobriety, morality and Christianity of the land. 
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They insist, indeed, that the Chinese, and some other, quarters of 
San Francisco need a more efficient police, and that our new com- 
ers should be made to understand that they must conform their 
lives to the law of the land. But no one will deny that the Chi- 
nese are quiet, harmless, peaceful members of society, who submit 
to vigorously exercised authority with better grace than do many 
of their enemies among the poor whites of San Francisco. And 
the Christian people of the Pacific Coast have found no difficulty in 
getting across to the Chinese to teach them Christianity and civili- 
zation. They have made many converts,—more certainly than 
have gone over to Buddha ;—and they have multitudes of them 
under instruction. 

The real motive of the law is disgraceful to every man who 
voted for it. Both parties want the vote of California; both be- 
lieve that the anti-Chinese element will control that vote ; neither 
party had the manliness to present a united and vigorous resis- 
tance to its passage. If the Chinaman had a vote, the law would 
not have been passed. 


AFTER the Indian and the Chinese, comes the negro voter in the 
South. The majority in Congress seem determined to strip him of 
the last vestige of national protection. In the face of overwhelin- 
ing evidence that wholesale terrorism and outrages were practised 
in the Southern States last November, and that the only means to 
punish the offenders is furnished by the evidence of the United 
States officials who attended the polls, the South demands, and the 
Northern Democracy seems to acquiesce in the demand, that these 
officials shall no longer be employed as the witness that there 
is a just election, or as the evidence to convict those who prevent 
its being just. Their success will help to solidify the North yet 
a little more, and to hasten the good time when national officials 
shall have control of the whole matter, and national courts shall 
decide all cases of disputed election. The South enjoys its present 
time of probation because the North became disgusted with the re- 
pressive proceedings of Gen. Grant’s administration. But the 
South is now doing its utmost to vindicate the very worst acts of 
that administration, to drive the Liberals into the ranks of the 
« Stalwart” Republicans, and to create in the North a public opin- 
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ion far more severe than has been prevalent for ten years past. 
Every Northern voter is becoming aware that the worst of Grantism 
was better than the policy pursued by those who put themselves 
forward as the representatives of the Southern people. 

Neither can Mr. Blaine’s point as to the basis of representation 
be forgotten. The yirtual and violent disfranchisement of the col- 
ored people of the South, adds so much to the weight of every 
white man’s vote. It was bad enough when a chattel slave, with 
no personal rights, counted for three fifths of a vote in the appor- 
tionment of representatives. But that the same negro, although as 
destitute in point of fact of all political rights as he was before the 
war, should count not for three but for five fifths of a vote, is past 
all endurance. It means that the Southern States, just because of 
the defeat in the rebellion, are to come back into Congress with in- 
creased representation, and a greater preponderance. We do 
not forget the part played by the stupid selfishness of the Re- 
publican leaders in bringing about this situation of things in the 
South. But, however it happened, the arrangement by which the 
vote of a Confederate soldier counts for twice the vote of a Union 
soldier, cannot be made a permanent one. 

But the more anomalies the better, for so much the sooner will 
the American people be brought to see the absurdity of the status 
consecrated by the Constitution of 1789, and of the restriction 
then imposed upon the national government. The worst mistake 
made at the close of the Civil war, which we owed to the anomalies 
of the Constitution as much as to slavery, was in not effecting a 
thorough reconstruction of the relation of the States to each other 
and to the Central Government. The monstrous spectacle of a 
nation bound by paper cords from protecting its own people in 
life and limb, and in the exercise of their political rights, would 
thus have been made impossible. 


TueE decision of the United States Senate to approve President 
Hayes’s nominations to the New York Custom House, closes an- 
other act in the Pecksniffian comedy of Civil Service Reform. Neith- 
er Senator Conkling nor the Administration cut a very admir- 
able figure during the struggle; but the Senator’s faults were faults 
of detail, especially utter want of good taste and dignity, while 
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those of the Administration were faults of principle. In the face of 
the loudest recognitions of the principle that there should be no 
removals from office except for the purpose of increasing the effi- 
ciency of the service, the Collector and Surveyor of the Port of New 
York have been removed, because they belong to a different wing of 
the Republican party from that favored by the Administration. 
The pretences of other reasons were mere pretences, and are contra- 
dicted by the official record. These gentlemen had been investi- 
gated and spied upon, and with no substantial result. No fault had 
been brought home to them, except that one of them took a more 
prominent share in party politics than the Administration thought 
becoming. The real gravamen was their association with Senator 
Conkling and the “ Stalwart Republicans,” who disbelieve in the 
Southern policy of Mr Hayes, and look back to Grant’s Adminis- 
tration as a good time for everybody but rebels. 

Had two Democrats been removed from the positions in ques- 
tion, for like reasons, the case would have been bad enough. But 
the extension of the system of proscription to members of another 
wing of the same party, although it has the example of Jackson, 
Buchanan and Grant in its favor, is infinitely worse. It constitutes 
the deepest depth in the thoroughly partisan style of administra- 
tion, whenappointments and removals are made, not even with a view 
to the general success of the common party, but with the object of 
controlling conventions and nominations inside the party itself. 
It is to elevate the meanest and pettiest of political motives to the 
rank of moving forces in the control of the government. 

Had the proceeding been accompanied by a candid renunciation 
of the principles by which the Administration no longer binds it- 
self to act, it would be a distinct gain to our political morality. 
But when it is followed up by a letter from the President to the 
new Collector, reiterating the very principles of «Civil Service Re- 
form” which were cast aside in giving the Collector his place, it 
becomes a question of public interest how far Mr. Hayes’s mental 
processes correspond to those of other men. Is he capable of ut- 
tering palpable absurdities, with no sense of their absurdity ? Presi- 
dent Johnson, we all know, was capable ofthat; but Mr. Johnson 
possessed some practical qualities, which, in some conjunctures at 
least, compensated for this mental deficiency,—qualities in which 
Mr. Hayes is signally deficient. If Mr. Johnson was an absurd 
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President, he was glorious in Eastern Tennessee. The dogged ob- 
stinacy which resisted reconstruction, did good service when he re- 
sisted secession. But Mr. Hayes has been but a middling sort of 
man all his life, and seems to become, with every new day, a more 
middling sort of President. Senator Bayard was not far from 
wrong when he called him “a small man in a great place.”’ 

We do not censure the administration from any love of its op- 
ponents in this quarrel. We regard Mr. Conkling as one of the 
most unsafe of the Republican leaders, because the most intensely 
selfish and the least capable of any magnanimous action. Stalwart 
Republicanism of his type is but another name for Grantism, and 
we should regard as a public misfortune anything which might put 
the presidency within the reach of either himself or his hero. But 
we look on the removal of Messrs. Arthur and Cornell from the 
New York Custom House as a needless provocation to divisions 
within the Republican party ; and while we do not agree with Mr. 
Grant in holding that a president belongs to the party which 
elected him, we do think he owes it to that party, and to his country, 
to act for peace and unity in both. And it is worth remembering 
that there is not material enough for two Republican parties in 
this country. 


Tue Treasury comes to the front once more to remind us how 
costly Resumption by compulsory legislation has been to the 
American people. The Pension Arrears Bill will cause a possible 
deficit of $27,000,000—a large estimate—during the coming year. 
The Treasurer has coin to nearly ten times that amount lying 
idle, awaiting those calls for gold which he and every Re- 
sumptionist is sure will never be heard; but nothing must be taken 
from this sacred hoard to pay the nation’s just debts. He asks, and 
all his Resumptionist friends second the request, that he shall be 
authorized to add the amount of the deficit to the principal of the 
national debt. 

Such a request is a confession that the champions of legal Re- 
sumption have no confidence in the success of the measure. 
“ Months have passed by,” they say, “and the Treasury balance 
is undiminished. But it must not be touched. It is true that ex- 
perience has shown that nobody wants the gold, but still it must 
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be kept for them as if they did want it. Nobody can say what 
may turn up, and we may have such a run during the coming year, 
as shall exhaust nine-tenths of the $230,000,000, and then, for want 
of the $27,000,000, the Treasury will be bankrupt. ” 

The present Congress is not the most logical body in the world, 
but we think it can see through such argument as this. If Re- 
sumption means anything, it does not mean that the United States 
Treasury is to keep on hand an amount of specie five times as 
great as the banks would be safe in holding for the redemption of 
the same amount of paper money. The enemies of our na- 
tional paper money would have liked to have it wiped out of ex- 
istence. Failing in that, they seem determined that the nation 
shall derive no benefit from its circulation, so they keep a dollar in 
coin in the Treasury to represent each dollar in circulation, or as 
nearly that as they can reach. 

Congress should have the wisdom and courage to enact, (1.) 
That there shall be no addition to the principal of the national 
debt, either to increase the coin in the Treasury, or to prevent its 
reduction to a point corresponding in amount to the largest coin 
reserve required in private banking. (2.) That the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall have power to suspend the payment of coin for 
notes, and shall be required to exercise this power, when he be- 
lieves that the demand for gold is a speculative one. (3.) That all 
national banks shall keep their reserves in their own vaults, instead 
of sending them to New York. 


THE civic elections in Philadelphia might have been worse, but 
no thanks are due to the voters. The people showed no general 
disposition to separate civic questions from party politics. They 
marched up to the polls to vote “ the regular ticket,” regardless of 
the character of the men in nomination. The Fourth Ward sends 
Mr. McMullen to Select Council as the regular Democratic candi- 
date, regardless alike of the man’s bad record in general, and his 
repeated treacheries to his own party. In every case where an 
effort was made to elect an independent candidate, because the 
regular nominee was objectionable, the attempt failed. The Coun- 
cils are just as good and just as bad as the nominating conven- 
tions of the dominant party in each district have made them, and 
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not a single Tax-Payers’ nominee has been elected through their 
votes. An examination of the Window Books shows that a very 
large proportion of householders and tax-payers did not vote at 
all, while in almost every instance the “ lodgers,” the irresponsible 
class of voters, exercised the right of suffrage. 

The Mayor made a grand display of impartiality, but, in spite 
of his public orders, his police were everywhere actively engaged 
in the campaign. In one ward there were two Republican tickets 
in the field, the Ring ticket and that recognized by the Republican 
City Committee as regular. The police canvassed for the former, 
and never were so many of them to be seen on the streets. Inthe 
same ward, they were seen acting as officials at the voting places, 
and in some cases plucking tickets out of the hands of voters and 
offering them others. 

The failure of the attempt to break up the political control of 
the public schools, was the worst feature of the election. In no 
case were the independent candidates elected, while young unmar- 
ried men, tavern keepers and persons unable to read or write, re- 
ceived the full vote of the parties who had put them in nomination. 
The truth seems to be that the patronage associated with the 
control of the School Fund is too valuable to be given up. It is 
one of the forces by which the dominant party in each locality re- 
tains its hold on power. Therefore, the school system must suffer, 
for the sake of the party. The total abolition of the local Boards 
of Directors, and the extension of the powers of the Board of 
Control, seems to be the best change possible for us. The Board 
of Control is not a political body; and by the employment of a 
competent inspector or inspectors, it could effect a far better man- 
agement of our educational interests. 


THE experiment begun by the University of Pennsylvania in 
the admission of women to certain branches of study, especially to 
the lectures on History, Chemistry and Physics, has succeeded be- 
yond the most sanguine expectations of the University authorities. 
The number in attendance on Dr. Stillé’s lectures on history is more 
than twice as great as last year, having reached the aggregate of 
fifty-two, and the severe weather and bad walking of the present 
winter has not prevented their regular attendance. The demand 
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for opportunities of literary and historical study. seems to exceed 
that for purely scientific studies; and the farther extension of 
the system, which is contemplated, is expected to be in this direc- 
tion. 

We are glad to see that Harvard is following this excellent ex- 
ample, and is about to do something of veal use to the women of 
its vicinity. Like the authorities of our own University, her re- 
gents shrink from attempting co-education in any full sense, but ar- 
rangements are to be made by which women may attend the 
lectures and other instruction given in this venerable college. 
We would fain believe that the discussions of the Harvard Exami- 
nations, which occupied some portion of our space last spring, 
have not been without their influence in securing this decision. 








THE WESTERN SPHYNX. 
AN ANALYSIS OF INDIAN TRAITS AND TENDENCIES.* 


HE “Indian Question,” as it is called, is still open; it isthe 
T riddle still unread of the western Sphynx. The subject per- 
petually recurs in one or another shape and every contribution to 
its elucidation is timely, if nothing more, when so many conflicting 
and irreconcilable views of a proper Indian policy are before the 
tribunal of public opinion. Notwithstanding all we have learned 
about him—some by the researches of historians and ethnograph- 
ers, more by dearly bought bitter experience,—much remains to 
be found out, and it seems to me that, aside from any mere tran- 
sient questions of Washington politics,f much of the vexation and 
dispute about what to do with him comes from extreme opposing 
views of what he is. In dealing with an Indian tribe we have to 
do, of course, with that which is the aggregate of the characters 
of the individuals who compose it. The successful policy of the 
future should, and I have faith to believe that it will, be largely 
shaped by, if not actually based upon, a full and fair understanding 


* Being a portion of an address delivered in Washington, D. C., January 4th, 1879. 
+ Alluding to the pending question of the transfer of the Indian Bureau from the 
Department of the Interior to the War Department. 
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of the average Indian’s personal character. Let us look at him, 
then, as a naturalist might examine a specimen, and attempt an 
analysis of some of the leading traits and tendencies of Indian 
character. 

Certain aspects of the case are well worn and trite, perhaps 
-there is little left to learn of manners, customs, religious traditions 
and all the outward envelope in which the Indian has wrapped 
himself from time immemorial. Weare all familiar with «Lo! The 
poor Indian,” of poetry and romance—a mythical character who 
never lived outside the fancies of a morbid imagination. The his- 
torical Indian is reflected in American literature ; very much, indeed, 
of this character is there, but more yet is reflected from many a 
pool and many a rivulet of blood in the West, over which tears 
have been shed but never a drop of ink. The ideal Indian, again, 
has been often pictured in American art—look and admire if you 
please, but put it with Lo and Leatherstocking, trusting it not. 
The real Indian of to-day is a masked character; he has pulled his 
visor down, we do not see his face nor does he read us aright—for 
Red and White is each too deep in the game of life they play to 
be a fair judge of the other. Those of us who have never been 
“West, observe the Indian oftenest in the guise of a political guest 
we have captured for purposes of our own, and we gain a vague im- 
pression of something “grand, gloomy and peculiar,” when he is 
no one of these; he simply comes to drive a trade as any other 
person might, comes in his pomp and circumstance of paint and 
plume, to dicker against overwhelming odds; and not improbably, 
he goes away with a sword between his legs, a bottle in his pocket, 
and a flea in his ear, singing of promises to pay more gauzy than 
a lover’s vows. On the other side of the shield: Familiarity with 
the actual Indian in the West is coupled with the usual result— 
contempt, and this is mingled with equal parts of hatred, fear and 
anger. The average squatter, miner, hunter, dismisses him as an 
unwholesome, unreliable, undesirable person, chiefly remarkable 
for the trouble he causes. The theory is, that “a dead ‘Injun’ is a 
good ‘Injun.’” The practise is, “ first fire, then enquire ;” the up- 
shot is—* D nan Injun anyhow!” It is a very pretty quarrel 
as it stands out there ;—for us, it is an inviting problem in social 
science to strike a just mean between such equally unfair extremes. 

The leading trait of Indian character is one that shows he is a 
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man and brother—and I will add one that shows that there is 
room for improvement. His besetting sin is vanity. Personal van- 
ity—inherent, intrinsic, ineradicable vanity, bred in the bone, per- 
meating every fibre, the mainspring of motives, the focus of ten- 
dencies, the saturation of his life, from the wicker-basket to the 
platform raised above the ground,—an overwhelming vanity, so to 
speak, reaching heights that some of us, perhaps, may never hope 
to scale. You may flatter him with a feather and tickle him to death 
with a straw. The coarser traces of this quality are too obvious to 
need be dwelt upon; they are the inheritance of every savage tribe, 
and long persist in the progress of civilization. The fishbone 
through the nose may early go, but metals and minerals still cling 
about our ears; red and yellow ochre only yield to rouge and lily- 
white, while furs and feathers are as highly prized in Washington as 
elsewhere ;—the milliner, by no means the material, makes all the 
difference there is. But much more subtle and secret evidence of the 
Indian's vanity may be discerned. His reticence and moodiness, 
his taciturnity and apparent apathy, all going to make up what we 
call his “ dignity,’ take root in vanity. For this is merely the 
thin disguise of overweening self-consciousness; it is nothing but 
the strutting of the turkey-cock. In his intercourse with us, he is 
at a disadvantage, and is vaguely aware of the fact; behind this 
vain mask, a quick, restless, inquisitive mind is trying to take our 
measure, feeling not quite able to do so. There is nothing remark- 
able about this; it is the natural and customary refuge of vanity 
ill at ease to put on airs. Reverse the case now: put the whip- 
handle of events in the Indian’s hands, and see how the scorn, the 
disdain, the contemptuous condescension with which he meets ad- 
vances take their roots in his no longer covert vanity. True, you 
may humble him; but his nature’s lexicon knows not the word 
« humility.” 

You will doubtless agree with me, that dislike of work is con- 
fined to no race or sect; but the extreme in which the Indian 
shows it, is another and a curious illustration of his vanity. It is 
not mere laziness: few are capable of such activity, energy and en- 
durance as the Indian, and few have more frequent occasion for such 
exertion; but to call these qualities out he must have adequate 
incentive in the exaltation of the object. He despises work more 
than he dislikes it. Daily drudgery, the routine of labor, the 
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crank movement of life were meant for squaws, that this exalted 
personage may string his thews to doughtier deeds. 

With such contempt for the dulness of every day life is natu- 
rally associated a wonderful z#patience—impatience of control, of 
restraint, of law, of all authority whatsoever. In its many moods 
and tenses this turbulence is always the same ;—whether it be frit- 
tered away in indecision, or concentrated in the daring impulse 
which leads on to victory. We are only too familiar with the ex- 
hibition of this riotous quality well directed against us; but the 
history of the Indian hostilities not seldom lacks the record of 
those instances in which the enemy’s petulant impatience of disci- 
pline has frustrated his designs upon us. In the wars of civilized 
nations, the jealousies of generals are an important factor; in number- 
less Indian councils, in numberless bivouacs on the war-path itself, 
the disputes of rival leaders have broken upthe band. Discipline is 
impossible when all authority not resistless will be resisted, and 
the claims of every leader will be thrown in his teeth. It is true, 
there have been exceptions to this; the Custer massacre witnessed 
a notable exception; but it is no less true that the young brave 
whose spurs are yet to be won may dissent and dispute ; and, to be- 
come a leader, require only followers. In the Indian’s history, no one 
can tell how far the dispersal of the tribes, and the bitterness of 
their feuds, may not be due to such slight causes. The old story 
of the bundle of faggots is rehearsed; and would you have an 
everyday illustration, in our own times, recall the Indian’s standing 
apology for misdeeds: the old chief’s heart is right, he says; but 
“he cannot control his young men.” . 

The history of all nomadic tribes is the story of the rolling 
stone which gathers no moss. Whether as cause or effect, improv- 
idence is a third conspicuous element of the Indian’s make-up. In 
times of plenty he may, and often does, make store for the future ; 
but foresighted economy is foreign to his nature. This is scarcely 
the listlessness of the enervated native of a tropical climate, whose 
habitual attitude is supine and open-mouthed, in expectancy of 
ripened fruit to drop. Rather, it is compounded in part of pure 
heedlessness, in part of acquired tolerance of privation, and in part 

of an easy reliance upon his ability to save himself again ata 
pinch, as he has often done before. 
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There is a close and curious connection between such a nomad- 
ic life as the Indian likes best to live, and those particular sapersti- 
tions which form a fourth prominent characteristic of his nature. 
His religions, like his means of subsistence, are precarious and 
uncertain. Daily confronted by rigorous laws of nature, no one of 
which he can interpret—subjected to the full force of the elements 
which he is powerless to subdue or convert to his purposes—de- 
pendent for his subsistence upon the very-vicissitudes which he fears 
—small wonder there is, that he discerns in every phenomenon of 
nature the working of a master spirit, good or evil, and seeks to ex- 
plain what he finds otherwise inexplicable by evoking an elastic and 
comprehensive pantheism. Superstition has been called the child 
of fear by ignorance; but it is only one of the many shapes to 
which that cursed marriage gives birth. The gamut of ignorance 
is a long sliding scale of false notes. See how these emotions 
override each other in succession :—curiosity—wonder—astonish- 
ment—marvel—awe—fear—terror—horror! Touch any one of 
these notes—and, according to one’s temperament or training, the 
sense of helplessness, the instinct of self-preservation, the hope of re- 
lief by unseen agency, may convert the condition of ignorance into 
the attitude of supplication. It is exactly in this state of mind that 
the framework of every form of superstition is erected. When it 
is simply some good clever spirit that brings prosperity and suc- 
cess, or some bad if not also cleverer spirit that sends disease, defeat 
and pain and want, a suitable religion may be contrived by the 
most inexperienced person. The whole superstructure of omens, 
portents and talismans, of good and bad “ medicine,” of exorcism, 
sacrifice and propitiation, becomes the ready resort of each special 
emergency. Some such scheme of salvation, temporal or eternal, 
is the usual belonging of uncivilized people. In the Indian’s pre- 
sent, he is the unwilling sport of circumstance ; in the elysium of 
his future, the war of the elements ceases, because bad spirits are 
laid; everything is so propitious that he may then omit his pray- 
ers,—for game is plenty in those “ happy hunting grounds.” 

Few, perhaps, would suspect the Indian of possessing the next 
quality I shall mention; but our taciturn savage is an extremely 
frolicsome person. We may read, indeed, in any of the books, 
those formal accounts of his games, pastimes and diversions, with- 
out fully appreciating that levity and frivolity of character which 
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render such recreation a necessity of his nature. Comparatively 
few white men, still fewer authors of books, like the ethnographers 
and historians, have been on sufficiently easy and familiar terms 
with the Indian to understand his humorous and jocular side. 
But to hear some old scout or trapper, who has become well In- 
dianized in the course of years, tell of the jokes and quips, the 
funny pranks, and the harmless deviltry that make up the daily 
life of an encampment, is to believe that the Indian is more than 
half human after all. 

But across this sunny spot must fall some shadow—no skies 
are cloudless in this lower world. The Indian is certainly more 
apt to ape the vices than to practise the virtues he learns from 
contact with the whites; but two of his pet sins are quite as much 
his own devices as any imitation of ours. They are gambling and 
intemperance. He is a very extraordinary Indian who ever misses 
a chance to get drunk or to play at sinful games of chance, but 
the reason is very obvious. The spirit of gaming feeds upon the 
excitement of eager expectancy, and its hand-maiden is cupidity, 
of the sort that would possess without earning,—a form of dissi- 
pation peculiarly pleasurable to an inexperienced, unbalanced 
and turbulent mind. Intemperance is a transient revolt from the 
inexorable logic of life, a relief from the often irksome “dictates of 
reason, an escape from the restraints of morality into limitless fields 
of sensuous and self-indulgent imagery—it must appeal, therefore, 
with almost irresistible power to all those human beings whose 
highest pleasures are little above the flesh. 

My picture is badly drawn thus far, if it does not display vari- 
ous attributes of what I may sum up in a word as childishness. A 
child is full of its innocent little vanities and conceits; full of fun 
and mischief; fond of notice, heedless, wayward, impulsive ; lives 
in the day and hour ; believes in fairies and sees things in the dark ; 
steals sweetmeats and likes best to learn what comes easiest. And 
any immature, undeveloped, uneducated and undisciplined mind is 
by such tokens childish in some degree. So the Indian—immature 
in a sense, already developed in some directions to the full of his 
capacity for improvement, yet in other ways raw and crude—is 
simply a child upon whom certain lessons of life have engrafted the 
hardihood and fortitude of man’s full physical estate. What, now, 
are these lessons, and what their result ? 
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Physical courage, or anything that answers the purposes of 
physical powers, is undoubtedly the climax of Indian virtue—the 
noblest aspiration he can experience. The animal instinct of self- 
preservation, continually familiarized with danger and endurance of 
privation, facing the necessity of wresting a livelihood direct from 
nature, result in a singular compound. Such quality is inculcated 
alike by the Indian’s religion and tradition, by the precepts and 
example of his elders, by the rivalry of his peers, by every avail- 
able means, not excepting, in some cases, the infliction of self- 
torture. We might hope such practices were obsolete ; but I will 
not shock you by rehearsing the horrid rites by which, among cer- ° 
tain tribes, the stripling candidate for the virile toga at annual fes- 
tivals makes good his claims. Such experience of pain infallibly 
entails indifference to the sufferings of others, and fosters that utter 
mercilessness with which savage, as distinguished from civilized, 
warfare seals its victories in the torture of captives. Hence, too, 
the undismay of the doomed prisoner ; for no more fortitude is re- 
quired of him in dying than he was forced to exhibit in living. 

In analyzing this matter, my conviction grows that actual suf- 
fering in body is not necessarily nor always commensurate with its 
apparent cause. Pain is a state of the nervous system; but the 
nerves are held in such close embrace of the will, their condition 
is so intimately related to the momentary frame of mind, that 
there may be, as I believe not seldom to be the case, ecstatic con- 
ditions which leave the body comparatively insensible. Some 
great idea may so completely fill the mind that no room is left to 
receive the sense of pain. In the comparatively slight excitement 
of anger, for instance, it is a matter of commonest experience that 
the force of a blow is scarcely felt. It is a logical inference that 
an exaltation of the mind to the highest pitch may blunt or even 
destroy the sense of bodily hurt. The beneficent sense of pain 
which stands at the outer gates to alarm the garrison, is relieved 
with the final surrender of the citadel. When we cringe from the 
prick of a pin, the nerves have responded to the lightest alarm, 
like the chords of an zolian harp, which quiver at a zephyr’s 
breath ; in the martyr who accepts the stake, such shivering strings 
are forged by his will into bars of steel. 

But what of that young brave who passed the stern ordeal, 
and is standing on the burning threshold of manhood’s first ambi- 
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tion? What are his paths of profit, his avenues of honor? For 
him, what is it to be great ? Who are the chieftains of his tribe— 
how came they so ? 

The chiefs are those who wear the eagle’s plumes, the necklace 
of claws of the grizzly bear, the amulet of human finger-tips ; those 
are they whose horses dot the prairie as far as the eye can reach ; 
in whose lodges hang the scalps of their foes. 

The inference is easy and natural. Success in the chase is we!! 
and good and necessary, but at best a despicable mediocrity; horse- 
stealing is vastly superior, but this is second-class; the war path 
is the royal road—and with whoop and yell the youth of yesterday 
leaps into the saddle and goes off to find somebody to kill, thus to 
start on a glorious career of marauding and murdering. Lest any 
spur be lacking to prick the sides of his intent, love and religion 
lend their zeal to his endeavor. Success in war may make him 
the hero of a hundred loves ; and the death of every foe is a trib- 
ute to the great spirit. For in his simple creed there is an article, 
that whoso’s scalp the enemy shall hold shall never enter the hap- 
py hunting grounds till an enemy’s is taken. Mosaic law here, 
translated into the Indian vernacular, that eye for eye and tooth 
for tooth reads—scalp for scalp, and horse for horse. 

Reasoning up from such plain premises, the natural and habit- 
ual attitude of the red to the white man is a very easy inference. 
However the Indian’s actual practice may be modified and re- 
strained by circumstances, over which, no doubt, he deeply regrets 
he has so little control, his theory is clear and his mind is made 
up. The American is his exemy—he knows it—more than that, 
he feels it; he cannot be persuaded to the contrary. The Ameri- 
can is his private enemy; the public enemy of his tribe. His 
score against the American has been open from time out of mind; 
as it stands, it is largely against him. Private wrongs and private 
ambitions—tribal injuries and tribal policy, and the religion of his 
forefathers, conspire to dictate ~evenge—in which one word is 
capped the climax of his life. It is deplorable, indeed, but it is 
strictly true, that there does not live an Indian warrior who would 
not /ike to kill a white man—scarcely one who would not do 7, if 
he dared, on sight. 

A further complication of our relations should by no means be 
overlooked, though it be a factor in the problem too often lost 
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sight of. It is this: The Indian has gradually reasoned to a sense 
of his inferiority in comparison with ourselves—inferiority in nu- 
merical force, in the arts and resources of warfare. Further op- 
position to such evident and overwhelming superiority might be 
considered the futile resource of desperation, did his vanity not 
harbor a lingering suspicion that the white man is afraid of him 
still. Doubtless, the wish is father to the thought; still it isa 
thread, however slender, on which to hang hopes of future great- 
ness—a web in which to weave his dreams of coming glory. He 
may be overpowered ; conquered and subdued, never. He is for- 
tified in his private opinion when we feed and clothe him. Witness 
a pithy speech once made by a Sioux chief, to whom rations and 
blankets were being issued: “ You are afraid of me; else, why do 
you feed me?” He knew what he would do to an enemy in his 
power; and there was the end of his logic. 

Color now for yourselves my charcoal sketch with the omitted 
details familiar to you all, and you see with how strangely com- 
pounded a piece of humanity we have to deal. And how has he 
been dealt with? Let us see. 

First, there is a plan of operations which I may for convenience 
call the English policy, and which has proved measurably success- 
ful. It is, in substance, a business transaction between an employer 
able and willing to pay for certain services, and an employee wil- 
ling to work for certain wages. In the vast wilderness of British 
America, where the Hudson’s Bay Company have established their 
trading posts, the Indian may exchange his peltries for the simple 
commodities he needs, pretty sure of fair, if not liberal dealings,— 
at any rate of exchanges satisfactory to both parties. The even 
tenor of this way has rarely been interrupted by exceptional ex- 
plosions traceable to special causes. There is a community of 
business interests. But it will be remembered that such arrange- 
ments can only subsist in the thinly settled regions, where the 
Indian’s fears for the preservation of his hunting grounds are never 
awakened ; where, in fact, the protection of game is a matter 
guarded by each party with equal jealousy. It would be different 
were the country populous; for us, with the rapid settlement of 
the West now in progress, it is clearly impracticable. Every in- 
terest of ours is diametrically opposed, if not to the Indian’s real 
interest, at least to what he considers his interest. He wants 
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plenty of room, plenty of game, a virgin soil and no neighbors; 
we want steam and electricity, the plough and a population. 
These things are incompatible. 

The “ peace policy” seems to be rooted in the incorrect as- 
sumption that there is no such incompatibility. It approaches the 
Indian as a man and brother. So he is, doubtless, in the sight of 
God—but if it to be “a man and brother” is to argue equality in 
any conceivable relation of life, the position is not tenable. In the 
very nature of the case, inequality is proclaimed by a thousand 
things. It is useless to say to such a person as I have described— 
“Come now! do be good! Be virtuous and you'll be happy!’”— 
when the fact is, he does not wish to be happy that way, but after 
his own fashion. It is futile to offer to pay for what he does not 
wish to sell, and expect him to like the bargain. The fact is, these 
Utopian ideas of fraternity can only be realized when neither of 
the brothers demands, on his own terms, what the other is unwil- 
ling to surrender on any terms. But enough of this—* peace at 
any price” is out of the question; you cry “ peace” when there zs 


no peace. 
Let me illustrate the situation: I remember a cartoon @ propos 


of some political crisis in France, perhaps on the occasion of the 
plébiscite, representing Napoleon as an ape in the chair of state, 
with a flock of anxious turkeys, geese and chickens before him. 

“ My friends,” says the ape, “loving you as I do, and being 
about to eat you up, I beg to learn your wishes respecting the 
sauce with which you would prefer to be cooked.” 

Chorus of Pou-try :—* But we don’t want to be cooked with 
any sauce!” 

Monkey J/oguitur :—*“ That is foreign to the question.” 

I shall not detain you long to rehearse the actual American 
policy, pursued with little variation for many generations. The 
record is written in a single word—the record is shame! Treaty 
traced in water—retraced in blood. A nation’s faith, not broken 
once, but broken again and again, till it now lies shattered before 
the indignant eye of the civilized world.—Treaty ? Why not say 
boldly, if we mean it: 


«* Let him take who has the power. 
Let him keep who can.” 


Balance the ledger of credit and debit ; put these down among 


other things, on one side: Arrogance, insult, lying, cheating, 
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stealing, starving, murdering, debauchery, disease and alcohol—and 
what are you likely to find on the other side of the sheet? Every 
passion, splendid or sordid, for good or evil, that can be kindled in 
a savage breast. 

There’s a lava bed in California. There’s a lava bed in the In- 
dian’s heart—stamp on it till you break it, and the stream will 
surely flow. 

We have fought Indians incessantly from the start—incessantly, 
I say, on a public or private scale. Have we always waged civil- 
ized warfare against barbarous hordes? In our organized battles 
we may have usually done so—but these represent very little of 
the butchery actually accomplished. Much more blood has been 
shed in the aggregate, and nothing known of it, in the incessant 
collisions between our pioneers and the Indians. This record is 
one of atrocities exchanged in kind. Perhaps we never tortured a 
prisoner to death. I have seen a disarmed Indian waved off and 
shot down because it was inconvenient to carry him along. You 
remember Canby’s death. We caught and hung the perpetrators 
of the outrage. On one occasion in Arizona, a man with a dozen 
comrades called a like number of Indians, unarmed, to council; 
the white men had concealed revolvers, and at a signal, as they sat in 
a circle, each one killed his appointed victim. They became he- 
roes,—at least as much of heroes as the perpetrators of what was 
considered a good joke could be. You may see at the Smithson- 
ian Institute the scalp of a little child, whose flaxen hair is still 
sticky and red with blood. I have seen a soldier put his revolver 
to the head of an Indian baby and blow its brains out with a coarse 
jest and an oath. 

The failure, at any rate the inadequacy thus far, of any policy 
we have pursued, to reconcile the Indian’s views and ways of life 
with ours, and adjust his case to the requirements of our progres- 
sive civilization, raises the question, what has been done to change 
him and elevate him and bring him into harmony with the inexor- 
able situation ? 

By what may be called an evangelical policy, we have tried to 
make him worship our God instead of his own. Except in so far 
as the conversion of the Indian may include his education in 
worldly affairs, this proselyting, of course, has chief regard to the 
saving of his soul—the more immediate question being, I think, 
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how to save his body. In so far as he has been converted at all, 
he has received two creeds—Catholic and Protestant. Partly on 
account of the superior qualifications of the Jesuits as religious 
teachers, in comparison with the average Protestant clergyman 
who has gone among them, partly because Catholicism is easier for 
him to understand, the latter creed seems to be most effectively 
operative. Poor weak human nature instinctively seeks a symbol, 
an embodiment, a material expression, of its yearnings for the infi- 
nite, of its aspirations towards the higher life. I had once an op- 
portunity of comparing the practical workings of the two religions 
side by side on a Sioux reservation in Dakota. The worthy Pro- 
testant clergyman complained to me of the indifference of the In- 
dians to his teachings, while Father Blank’s church was filled each 
Sunday. He gave as one among other reasons, that when the 
Catholic convert was asked what his religion was, he could draw 
from his bosom the visible and tangible voucher, and point to the 
medal or the Agnus Dei in triumph. He had gof religion—he 
wore it around his neck—the white man’s “ medicine,” instead of 
his forefather’s talisman. My Presbyterian friend had no such re- 
source as this—he must tell his flock to find their religion in their 
hearts. The way it worked was this :—/I have the story from the 
clergyman’s own lips).—One of his flock, disappointed in not re- 
ceiving as many rations as he thought his devotion worth, became 
dissatisfied, and determined to backslide. But how to do it? He 
had the religion in him—and how could he get it out of him? He 
went to his lodge, closed fast the entrance, heated great stones, 
soused them in water and stayed in the vapor bath till he thought 
he had thoroughly sweated out his religion. 

A summary way of doing what some other Christian back- 
sliders accomplish by a gradual process of evaporation in the open 
air! 

There is hardly a more fertile and suggestive theme than that 
which now occupies us; it is easier to go on than to stop; but time 
presses, and I must make my points soon. It may, I think, be 
safely said that, on the whole, our relations with the Indians have 
proven unsatisfactory ; this, that and the other policy have at most 
resulted in a succes d'estime. \t would appear that we have not got 
at the bottom of the difficulty. The crux of the problem may, 
perhaps, be found in this question: Is or is not the Indian to be 
taken and held to be a citizen of the United States ? 
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For observe, we have virtually treated this resident of the 
United States as a foreign power. We have made peace and war, 
drawn up articles of agreement, bought and ceded land, granted 
privileges and imposed restrictions, issued rations and sent mis- 
sionaries,—not as to part and parcel of our own population, not 
even as to residents of the United States, but as to aliens. Our 
attitude is not materially different from that which we take, or 
might assume, towards Cuba or Mexico. But what right, custom 
or precedent of nations makes the Indian a foreign power ? 

A resident, or any number of residents of a community, must 
be supposed, by the fact of their residence, amenable to the laws 
of such community, which, if he resists he may be restrained, if he 
breaks, punished. He may not acquire particular privileges, nor be 
subjected to special restrictions. But the Indian on a reservation 
where perhaps he is forced to reside against his will, has the spe- 
cial privilege of a bounty, or annuity, and must submit to special 
provisions. His is somewhat the case of a dependent colonist ; and 
he is in that condition, usually, in virtue of having been conquered in 
international warfare, or of deprivation of his usual means of sub- 
sistence by a similar agency. The moment he leaves his reserva- 
vation for unlawful purposes, he becomes, and is treated as, a public 
enemy. But does he rise to that dignity? Is he anything more 
than a lawless individual, to be restrained by law? And so, when 
he bands with any number of his fellows, and goes horse-stealing 
or on the war-path, what is the assemblage but a mob to be dis- 
persed; what their proceedings but a riot or insurrection to be 
suppressed? And as regards the breach of the peace committed, 
is there any essential difference, whether two hands of Indians fight 
against each other, or whether they make hostile demonstrations 
against the white portion of the population? Yet in the former 
case it is no affair of ours how many Indians kill each other, away 
from their reservations—in the latter case, war is duly declared 
and fought out, as if between two separate and independent na- 
tions, when it should be nothing more or less than the quelling of 
a riot in the jurisdiction of one nation. The disturbance over, we 
make peace and offer terms, or conclude a treaty, as we might with 
Mexico, when in point of fact we are dealing with a riotous part 
of our own population—in short, with United States outlaws. 

I can see no reason why the same principles should not compel 
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us to recognize as a foreign power any gang of desperadoes, non- 
naturalized residents of the United States, who might elect a lead- 
er and defy the law, as they constantly do in Mexico. 

It is not against the point I make to concede that the average 
Indian would not now makea good citizen. Idoubt that he is less 
capable of being made one than the negroes were when they were 
emancipated and enfranchised. He is the negro’s superior in gen- 
eral intelligence and, I think, in capacity for improvement, though 
the negro is timid and submissive, while he is aggressive and turbu- 
lent. Nor is he, as so many think, a dying remnant of greatness, melt- 
ing away at the advance of the pale-face. It has been shown by my 
friend Colonel Mallery, and, as it seems, conclusively, that the In- 
dian’s former numbers have been greatly exaggerated ; and that, 
instead of dying out rapidly, he is steadily increasing his numbers. 
Any policy that hopes for his extermination is barbarous and inhu- 
man; any that looks for his extermination is egregiously mistaken. 
The ultimate result will doubtless be his disappearance as a race, by 
absorption into the dominant races. It is another fallacy to.sup- 
pose him unsusceptible of ciVflization. I should be no scientist if 
I could not apply the principles of evolution to an individual’s 
mind or to a race of men as readily as to a species of animals. 
And it is a fact that various races of Indians have shown quick and 
high capacity for education, for civilization, for the development of 
their minds to a most respectable degree. Many of them, in the 
Indian Territory and elsewhere, though colonized for what is com- 
paratively but a span of time, are in all respects the equals of 
their white neighbors. The process of change may be more 
gradual and tedious with some rebellious spirits, but the trans- 
formation of the Indian into the citizen must come in the end. 
That which some enthusiasts have asserted to be his present 
“equality,” is simply his obvious susceptibility of being brought 
to an equality ; for the Indian is neither a foreign power to be 
treated with, nor a wild beast to be hunted down, but a fellow-man 
to be reclaimed. Let us begin by calling him, that in the end we 


may make him, a brother. 
Dr. Evtiot Cougs, U. S, A. 
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HEALTH AND EDUCATION. 


DUCATION, without which we are as the brutes, we have had, 
E I suppose, in some sort, from the beginning of the human 
race. First in individual lessons, each man judging for himself, 
and working through a dozen wrong ways before he chanced on 
the right. Then, teachings in little classes, through the possessors 
of precious manuscripts or the inheritors of songs and traditions. 
Then, all knowledge open to all humanity in cheap printed books. 

And henceforth no treasure disappearing when the singer died, 
or the manuscript was burned ; no lost arts to be rediscovered ; 
no lost philosophies to be re-evolved after ages of pondering ; 
only accumulation, and thought diffused as surely as morning light. 

And only from the genesis of printing could knowledge be 
said to exist beyond a downfall ; and only then could education be 
called established. 

Only then? Why that is only now! 

Compared with what we are expected to believe the age of the 
human race, how freshly recent is the founding of systems of edu. 
cation; and on the same principle of measurement, compared with 
the scientific report of the age of this globe, how mere a child, after 
all, is the creature man! And is it to be supposed that this child, 
just awakening to a sense of his own possibilities, has yet discovy- 
ered the best methods for his own instruction and discipline? Is it 
not probable that he is yet in the veriest A. B. C. of the science of 
human development ? ° 

Reasoning on this assumption, to wit, that the science of edu- 
cation, as it stands, is still fairly subject to criticism and susceptible 
of improvement, I venture to ask a few questions which seem to 
me fundamental. 

First. What is true education ? 

Second. What proportion of it consists in the knowledge and 
discipline derived from books? 

Thira. What price are we justified in paying for the proportion 
gained in school and college. 

What is the true object of education? Let us ask of several, 
parents and others. 

Parent No. I. “It is that my son may know to keep his own 
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accounts, and know which way the wind blows, and not be imposed 
upon by his fellow creatures. 

Parent No. Il. “It is the advantage of a college diploma, 
which no man who hopes to make a position in the world can af- 
ford to be without.” 

Parent No. III. «It is the possession of a certain prestige; an 
open sesame to good society ; a guarantee of intellectual standing, 
which, like the consciousness of being well dressed, puts a man at 
ease among his fellows.” 

Parent No. IV. “It is that we may increase our capacity for 
enjoyment by personal culture; culture as an end, you know—not 
a mere vulgar means.”’ 

Harriet Martineau. “It is that we may bring out, strengthen, 
and exercise all our faculties.” 

Herbert Spencer. “ It is that we may know how to live.” 

To my mind, the last two phrases describe the whole. 

The aim of education is bring out, strengthen and exercise all 
the faculties. The object in doing this is to know how to live. 

To know how to live. If we accept this definition, we cannot 
but admit that we must include in our curriculum somewhat more 
than we can gain from books. For although books can give us 
wise precepts enough to cover all the emergencies of life, they 
cannot strengthen, because they cannot exercise, any powers but 
those of the intellect; whereas we find that truly to develop a 
human being we must make the most of him in his mind, his body 
and his social nature. Put it mind, body and soul, and who will 
not accept the proposition when he meets it in his Sunday reading ? 
But to whom on week days does it occur to associate the word 
education with anything but book-learning? To how many does 
the question appeal as one of the most urgent and instant of all 
the questions of the day: How much are we justified in sacrificing 
to the attainment of a college diploma? Mental culture is a good 
thing ; an excellent thing. How much shall we sacrifice to it in 
health? Do we say “ We should like to have health, but we must 
have culture,” or, ‘‘ We should like to have culture, but we must 
have health ”’? 

Physical health! I know so little about it from experience or 
observation, that I almost feel it more presumptuous to discuss it 
than to asperse a dead language. And yet I dare affirm, from ac- 
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tual memory, that of all the sources of happiness on this earthly 
ball (I reluctantly except the consciousness of having just per- 
formed a good action), there is not one so sure as the simple con- 
dition of being in perfect health. Nay, I will be brave and except 
nothing! Knowing in my heart that there is many a highly cul- 
tured, refined, self-sacrificing, nervous saint who enjoys life less and 
is far more wearing in his or her domestic circle, than many a mere 
serene and healthy sinner. “To feel one’s life in every limb!” 
To be in that state of body when everything that happens, be 
it the song of a bird, or the clatter of a horse’s hoof, or the biting 
of a juicy apple, or the sense of going off into sleep, or the plunge 
into water, or the race, or the leap, or the struggle, each is a source 
of exhilafation and joy! 

I used to wonder what was, after all, the charm of the old 
Greek sculpture; the faces and forms are exquisitely harmonious, 
and I suppose generally true to the anatomical ideal; but that is 
not enough to account for it. Ina whole gallery of them you will 
find but few attempts at expression, and those of such emotions as 
they share with the lowest animals :—rage, lust, expectation of 
something good to eat. One can find in the little collection of 
clay groups of our own artist, Rogers, (whom, however, we may 
be despised for calling an artist at all), more variety of character, 
more human tenderness, to say all, more beauty of expression than 
in all the range of the galleries. In truth, the majority of the old 
statuary has, and aims to have, no moral expression at all; asa 
rule, the people are looking nothing, doing nothing ; wherever you 
turn, the beautiful white figures confront you in the ever-recurring 
“observe me ”’ attitude—and still you do observe, and still confess 
the spell. 

I think one part of the secret is, that here we may leave the 
outside world of sensitive, suffering, irritable and irritating hu- 
manity, and step into a world that is not nervous; that those sel- 
fish, pleasure-seeking Greeks enjoyed, not endured, their bodies ; 
that the sculptor saw health continually around him and repro- 
duced it in marble,—in mortal, half-mortal, or God, the same look, 
the same charm. The faun of Praxiteles, for instance; the 
careless boyish figure is standing; (ah, but standing so easily!) 
There is nothing in that exquisite face to refute the suspicion that 
he is, after all, but a shallow-minded youth. The lovely half smile 
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on his lips is not a smile of humor, intelligence, or tenderness; it 
is the irrepressible expression of physical happiness. Little, alas, 
do we know of this our birthright, poor shackling, cadaverous, 
thin-blooded, flabby-muscled, half-alive generation that we are. 
Nay, so demoralizing is the constant sight of invalidism, that our 
very artists suffer from the contagion; debility comes to be con- 
fused with delicacy, our ideal pictures are not only leaner than they 
should be, but wear a look as of sensitive beings waiting for some- 
thing or somebody to blight them. And when they do express 
vivacity or determination, it impresses one rather as a temporary 
nervous force, gathered up for the special emergency, or induced 
by an extra cup of tea, than as the buoyant pride of life, that 
comes of good red blood. 

The causes of this dead level of invalidism are doubtless many ; 
at present we are concerned with only one. It would perhaps be 
hard to exaggerate the sum of physical injury done to the civilized 
world, by the one well-meaning friend we call education. She be- 
gins with the baby student in the public primary school, obliging 
it to keep motionless on a bench and submit to bungling operations 
on its immature brain, at a period when nature should be educa- 
ting its muscles by constant varied motion. “Sit still,” insists the 
teacher.—Poor thing, she cannot help it,—there are probably from 
thirty to fifty other squirming little martyrs in the same apartment, 
and some order must be maintained. 

So there he sits, growing stupid or irritable, according to his 
temperament, in the purgatorial air of an ill-heated, ill-ventilated 
schoolroom ; and the things he learns are chiefly two: to hate les- 
sons, because they are forced upon him prematurely and in dis- 
tasteful methods; and to do what he is taught to think wrong 
without compunction, because he is subjected to a discipline which 
the laws of his child-nature compel him to violate. 

My aim is not, in this paper, to offer any new specific for edu- 
cation, but to add yet one more voice to the murmurs of dissatis- 
faction already arising, and a few more testimonies to the need for 
expostulation. Says the Report of the Rhode Island Medical So- 
ciety, of a few months ago: “In the haste for intellectual culture, 
the physical is too much neglected; the nervous system is devel- 
oped to the omission of other parts of the body, thus giving rise 
to a long train of ills and producing unsymmetrical and distorted 
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organizations in the young, entirely unfitted for the stern duties of 
life.” 

Says a late Indiana school journal: “It is a sad fact that thous- 
ands of children lose their health and many of them go to prema- 
ture graves every year, on account of the exposure to which they 
are subjected in the schoolrooms they are compelled to occupy.” 
Says the last year’s report upon a certain Philadelphia public 
school: “ Space for each pupil, sixty-six cubic feet ; outlet for foul 
air, none; system of ventilation, none”’ Says Dr. Pemberton 
Dudley, in another part of the same report: “ A certain degree of 
liability to ill health seems to be inevitable from the discipline of 
school life.” 

What a principle is this! And none the less startling for being 
thus sadly and quietly accepted by the reporter. What! injury to 
the body inseparable from improvement of the mind? One would 
think that at such an announcement every man and woman who 
possessed or cared for children would turn, drop everything else, 
and begin at once to investigate an assertion so monstrous. but 
no; so hardening, alas, is habituation, that we read a report like 
this, remark, with a sigh, “ What a pity it must be so,” sit down to 
our dinner with the best of appetites and forget all about it before 
we reach the dessert. And all the while the dreadful, invisible, 
multitudinous foe is gathering, massing, closing in upon us, intend- 
ing the very extinction of the race. 

In far away India the mother sees her tender offspring murdered 
in the Ganges, and makes no complaint. She is powerless. But 
we Christian mothers are not powerless; we need only to realize 
the peril of the situation, to make a stand here and now, and say, 
“ The friend that promised so fair is a deadly friend ; she is sapping 
the health and life of our litthe children. We demand that there 
shall be henceforth a system of culture which shall not be deadly, 
either to body or mind. 

« Foolish and impractical woman,’ 


replies the school manage- 
ment, in one voice, “‘ you see the faults—we all see them ; but you do 
not realize the difficulties in the way of improvement. Don’t you 
know that to educate a state costs money ? And haven’t you heard 
that the money for this, as for all municipal purposes, must be 
raised by taxation? And while there is not money enough in 
many districts to build the needed number of school-houses of the 
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poorest description, and to pay the needed number of teachers of 
the lowest grade, how shall we raise it for educational Utopias ?” 

Not money enough! There is ¢/ways money enough in ordi- 
nary times for what a community considers truly essential. Let 
our people once be sure that the health of the rising race is of the 
first importance, and there would no longer be money enough for 
municipal receptions and municipal fireworks and municipal balls 
to officers of British war-vessels, and municipal banquets to other 
municipal fire companies, necessitating the cost of much municipal 
champagne. In such a state of public opinion, the parks, we will 
say, of Philadelphia would be kept for a few years in economical 
pasture and the proceeds put in the school fund; the money raised 
for the Permanent Exhibition would have been directed into another 
channel ; the building of our new Academy of Fine Arts would 
have waited its proper order of precedence; the millions sunk in 
our new Public Buildings would not be calling for more millions to 
help them ; every church in our city would be as a meeting house 
for plainness, and even Masonic Temple and League House would 
be as a barn; all the Sunday school children would be taught to 
withhold their pennies from India, and put them into the box for 
the conversion of the school-boards; in short, all luxurious expen- 
diture would be checked and all available money, study, time, in- 
vestigation, experiment, devoted to making the culture of the 
rising generation the foundation of our nation’s increase and glory, 
and not the seed of its decay. 

And while these efforts were in progress, while the best physi- 
cians, the deepest thinkers, the most intelligent teachers, the most 
enlightened architects were taking counsel together for securing 
health in the school-room, we mothers would purpose that book 
education should even wait a little; that the money in hand should 
be put into fewer school-houses, and those ventilated ; paid to fewer 
teachers, and those wiser ; that we should have fewer lessons, fewer 
hours, shorter terms, if need be; that we should say of our Zittle 
children at least—< They ought to have culture, but they must 
have health.” 

When I began teaching, at the sapient age of sixteen, my ambi- 
tion was fired with an account given by two of our directors, of a 
grammar school they had just visited. Such smartness; such alert 
attention in class,—above all, such discipline, “We were there 
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over an hour,” said the enthusiastic gentlemen, “and during all 
that time, in the presence of about a hundred and fifty children, 
you could have heard a pin drop at any moment.” 

Heard a pin drop! As if to keep a hundred and fifty children, 
many of them under ten years of age, so still that you could use 
this expression even figuratively, were not a stupidity and a crime. 

The late Lady Amberly, visiting some of the schools of Boston, 
greatly admired the refinement and intellectual quickness of the 
girls; but added, in speaking of it, «‘ They all looked sick.” And 
who, with a knowledge of the constant resort by teachers to the 
poisonous spur of emulation,—who that notices the boy or girl 
from ten to fifteen years, spread out the pile of books on the table 
in the evening, and pore over them until bed time,—who that has 
seen the week of nervous excitement preceding the ever-recurring 
examination, can wonder to see the girl grow pale, and the boy 
flabby and both almost lose their taste for the romping play, which 
ought to occupy a large part of every youthful day ? 

The German Society for Public Hygiene, at its last annual meet- 
ing, adopted the following resolution: “ The system now prevail- 
ing in the schools has an injurious influence upon the development 
of the eye and the body generally, especially by straining too 
early and too frequently the child’s brain, and by correspondingly 
repressing the activity of the muscles.” 

In a recent number of the Popular Science Monthly (Effects of 
Study on the Eyesight; Ward McLean), the following proposi- 
tions, based, as claimed, on an examination of over 26,000 indi- 
viduals, were laid down as established. 

rst. That, as a rule, near sight originates in school life. 

2nd. That a large percentage of the scholars are thus affected, 
the percentage progressing with the stage of advancement. 

3rd, That near sight is progressive, in degree, according to the 
length of school experience. Therefore, in the countries where 
compulsory education is carried out, everybody wears spectacles. 

Well, that is a large statement; but it is certain that in 
those portions of Germany which I have had a chance of ob- 
serving, you will scarcely go into a store, or a stage coach, or stop 
at a fruit stall, but your gaze is met by a pair of glasses instead of 
a pair of eyes. The guard on your railway carriage wears them, 
the ticket seller wears them, the youth who offers you the news- 
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paper wears them; the pictured characters in the illustrated 
paper you buy of him wear them; and when in a crowded street 
you look down the long procession of faces, there is a general 
glistening effect of glasses where eyes should be. And we all 
know that the need of glasses, myopic, astigmatic, and what not, 
is increasing among ourselves. And here shall we not go so far as 
to say for our children, « Let them study only what they can get 
by daylight; let them come out five instead of ¢ez in their ex- 
amination papers, and keep their eyesight, if to gain ten is to lose 
their health.” 

And now we reach the four precious years that are to be sol- 
idly subtracted from life in the world and life in the home, and 
given pre-eminently to brain-culture. And whatever advantage of 
rigid drill, of mental stimulus, of an undistracted atmosphere of 
study, is inseparable from isolated centres of education, this is our 
last chance to get it. Only four years, and for most of us a father 
at home expecting, inciting, planning for the day when his son 
shall give him the proudest moment of his life, in bringing home 
the honors of his college. And for some of us a mother, whose 
future comfort as well as pride depends on the prestige which is to 
be the foundation of our fortune. And for all of us the propelling 


consciousnesss ever behind us that the world (be our own circle 
large or small, it is the world to us) is on the watch for the cul- 


minating event of these four years, to crown or brand us forever 
with triumph or shame. 

Let us succed then, at all hazards. We are not here to play 
base-ball, or to row, or to fool with gymnastics. We will attend 
to all that later. Now we work for our degree. And if we find 
ourselves somehow a trifle inert, ora little irritable ; if,as the mind 
grows more nimble, the muscles lose that s»mething which made 
them them take joy in moving; if we discover that we are rather 
round-shouldered, and that the hue of our skin is a little more gray 
or a littie more_tallow-like than formerly, well, that will all come 
right in the summer vacation. And if, on entering our senior year, 
we suspect that we have come to do business rather more on the 
basis of our nervous capital, and less on that of our lungs and di- 
gestion ;—if (and it’s no use talking—study at night we must), if 
then in striving to keep our mind at its best, as the clock plods 
on, we find it refusing to serve us, how easy to avert that sort of 
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dulness by a cup of black coffee. Blessed black coffee !—or tea, 
girls, only make it strong enough. How, under its inspiration, the 
sagging brain rights itself, and all the faculties range themselves 
at once into working order. How the problem that else would 
have stultified us, takes us into its confidence. How the stupid 
faces of Accusative, Vocative, Ablative, seem to put on expression, 
and all our work seems to beckon us along. 

And if, our task completed, we turn off the gas and find that 
we cannot turn off the flame of our thought, which even the seda- 
tive segar (although that is the reason we use it), has failed to 
dim, —if the demon—I mean angel—of the invaluable cup, so easy to 
summon, refuses to be dismissed, and as she stood by our study 
table, now stands by our bed, and still she keeps hinting, suggest- 
ing, goading, and still we keep thinking, thinking, thinking ; and 
we hear the clock leading us into those uncanny realms of night, 
which we should never know—why, nonsense—if these things 
threaten us, we will take, as the doctor advised, the reposeful glass 
of beer, and stupefy our too lively brain in alcohol. But suppose 
that the custom, resorted to only until we take our degree, of being 
too much alive in the hours when rest is needed, should become a 
habit, which even beneficent beer could no longer control. In 
that case, the night having been a time of exhaustion instead of 
inflowing strength, the morning may find us low-spirited, stupid, 
and disinclined to work. Why, in that case, call in again the 
beneficent spirit. Our morning coffee down, we are strong and 
cheerful, and all again is well. And if, our honors gained, and all 
the strength of the excitement over, we are suddenly overwhelmed 
by a sense of feebleness, starting at a noise, shivering in a draught, 
conscious that in our present state, in a world full of prowling dis- 
eases, we are as liable to be seized, and as helpless to resist, asa soft 
shell crab ina world of prowling enemies! Well, we are still young, 
and now is the time to recuperate. We will take a month to regain 
our health before we begin the exacting business of life. Anyhow, 
the young men who were our ancestors managed to work through 
college and come out not much the worse for it. Do we need more 
coddling than they? But lo, in the years between us and those 
rollicking ancestors, changes have taken place. First, our habits 
of life have altered. Instead of living lazily in the open air, as 
then, all Christendom has gone indoors. A portentous difference. 
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The other difference I will put in a parable. There was, doubt- 
less, a time in the history of the circus, when to ride two horses at 
once was the climax of equestrian ambition; then three or even 
four became essential to repute. Still, it is evident that in this 
direction there is a limit to human possibility. 

And there was, doubtless, a time in the history of man, when a 
liberal education consisted in knowing how to slay your enemy 
with a stone, and catch your wife with a lasso. But time flows on, 
and now, to be called a gentleman, you must know not only how to 
catch a wife, but how to make love, and learn how to slay not only 
your enemy, but your friend, and that daintily with a rapier ; and, 
worse than all this, you must withdraw from the world and put your- 
self under masters, and acquire from books the methods of speaking 
used by communities long since extinct. 


But they spanned their two horses gallantly, and even when 
that stubborn mule Euclid stalked in between, they managed to 
play their pranks and reach their goal without much injurious 
strain. Ah, but meantime, sidling up and up through the little 
gate, behold the procession! Why shut it after Latin and Greek 
while Hebrew is waiting ? French and German, too; (plebeian nags, 


perhaps, but useful); and here come Italian, Spanish, Sanscrit, 
Indian, Comparative Philology, etc., ete, etc. And crowding 
close on the languages, come Church History, Church Polity, 
Moral Philosophy, Mathematics, Logic, Astronomy, Geology, Min- 
eralogy, Chemistry, Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, Psychology, 
Biology, Instrumental Drawing, Mechanical Drawing, Physics, 
Civil Engineering, Dynamical Engineering, Histology, Paleontology, 
Metallurgy, Microscopy, Ethics. These are not all, but will suffice 
my purpose. 

The student enters his college career at a transitional period in 
his physical life; a time when the boy, as well as the girl, has need 
of being watched, and spared, and tided with special judiciousness 
from childhood into manhood. The probability is that he takes 
there, I will not say disease, but inherited liabilities ; the almost 
certainty is that he takes, from whatever causes, a body already 
much below the standard of perfect soundness. In looking for 
light on this subject, | found in the address of a modern writer toa 
college class the following sentence : 

« As for the treament proper to dyspeptics, we neither know nor 
care; our business is with men in health.” 
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Alas, it shows how far astray the most kindly and conscientious 
and college-educated mind may go when attempting to form a 
judgment on matters out of its sphere. I did not know those 
young gentlemen, but I dare affirm that every son’s mother of at 
least six-tenths of that class could tell you, with truth, that in one 
or another direction her boy was so far unsound that the rules 
applying safely to perfect health could not apply safely to him. 

A friend of mine asked the teacher of a school in high repute, 
to lighten the work of her son by dropping certain studies. “I 
can do it,”” he answered with reluctance; “In fact, I have one or 
two lame ducks already; but, I confess to you, I haven’t much 
sympathy with them.” 

The teacher who uttered this prevalent sentiment was one who 
had, some years before, brought himself to the brink of the grave 
by over-study. 

And it is in this view that I ask most earnestly : Caz the aver- 
age student take the whole of even one of the divisions now con- 
ceded in some colleges, the classical or scientific, acquiring at the 
same time such other branches of knowledge as are essential to a 
liberal culture, and not come out in the end with more education 
than man? Lastly, we must ever bear in mind that the sum of 
gain to the world, by the sacrifice of physical to intellectual devel- 
opment, is far from being so great as at first it might seem. What 
thoughtful person cannot point, from his or her actual knowledge, 
to lives of promise blasted in or before their prime, by excess of 
the very labor which was to make those lives so precious ? Whena 
a man like Henry Buckle, planning a work of exceeding value to 
his race, throws himself into it with what his biographer calls such 
a ‘generous disregard of himself,” that he is cut down in the 
midst of his Introduction, I am almost withheld from admiring his 
genius and industry, by indignation at his fatuous recklessness. 

And beside the diminution in quantity of gain to the world by 
the premature crumbling of our brightest and wisest, there is, of 
course, a deterioration in quality. It isall very well for the Country 
Parson to say that the larger part of the pulling and running in 
this world is done by screws, but no one in his senses would assert 
that it is so well done as if by steeds sound in wind and limb. It 
cannot be denied that the Rev. Frederick Robertson preached 
inspiring and soul-helping sermons on Sunday, although he did 
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have to pay for it by writhing on the floor inan agony of nervous 
derangement on Monday. But must not his influence on his kind 
have been even better, leaving out his own mental and physical 
wretchedness, if he had been a pastor of sound constitution ? 

If Keats had been a healthy man as well as a genius, no horde 
of reviewers could have killed him. If Hugh Miller had not driven 
himself first morbid, then mad, by an overstrain of his intellect, he 
would not have committed suicide in the midst of his usefulness. 
And as for the sort of brilliancy that comes from semi-insanity, 
whether of the gin bottle or of a bad organization, let us forego it ; 
there will be a poison about it somewhere, be sure. 

Add to the sum of moral obliquity that has come from feeling 
uncomfortable, the sum of melancholy and despair. Think of the 
floods of pessimism, secreted from the indigestion of philosophers, 
poured back, green and livid, into the complexion of our literature, 
as the misdirected bile into the skin of its authors. Who does not 
suspect that the philosophy of even our great Carlyle would be of 
a pleasanter color if he were not dyspeptic ? 

Considering these truths, and remembering farther that men who 
live mostly in their brains are apt to use up their capital, and rare- 
ly transmit much mental inheritance to their children, it seems to 
me that we might be justified in going beyond the school and the 
college, and saying that we could well afford to lose the intellec- 
tual results of one whole generation, if so we might avert the phy- 
sical, and by consequence mental, decadence of those to come. 
“Qh, not at all,” says one, complacently. “We have a newaxiom 
in Social Science which covers all that. The children can get their 
intellect from us, by drawing for their physique entirely on their 
mothers. Hence we must be very careful not to stimulate the 
brains of the mothers.’’ Ah, me, we fear that this recipe comes 
too late. The demand of to-day is for universal education. The 
woman of to-day believes that no man has the right to so ex- 
haust his vitality by excessive brain life, that, to supplement his 
incompleteness, he must choose a new animal for a wife. 

It is beginning to be suspected that fathers and husbands have 
duties as well as mothers and wives; and that if they rob their 
bodies to furnish their minds, though they speak with the tongues 
of all men and of angels, they are but poor unfinished creatures, 
and have no right to the blessing of children and a home. 
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Be this view true or false, it is certainly increasing, and it is 


g, 
certain that we can no more control the tendency of our age, than 
we can fence off a private water-lot in mid-ocean, and decide the 
level at which its waves shall stand. The question, therefore, re- 
mains, nay, increases in urgency as our daughters more and more 
insist on living the life of the student: What price can we, as a peo- 
ple, afford to pay for a School Education? Dare we, as a people, 
buy it at the price of the general health ? And if not, what meth- 
ods shall we adopt to make compatible these two essentials to a 
nation’s life ? Eviza S. TURNER. 


GRAVE-ROBBING AND DISSECTION. 


TT’HE subject of grave-robbing for the purpose of supplying medi- 

fn schools with subjects for dissection, has of late been attract- 
ing a great deal of attention, and arousing a corresponding amount 
of indignation throughout the United States. From nearly every 
part of the Union, but especially the Valley of the Mississippi, have 
come, more and more frequently within the last few years, accounts 
of the discovery of instances of this crime. There can be no doubt 
but that this has become an offence of serious importance, and one 
which should be stopped, if possible. It is so horrible in its nature, 
so shocking to the sensibilities of every man and woman, that there 
is a general demand that its cause or causes be sought for, and 
means be devised to put an end to it in the future. 

I need not enter intoa long argument to make evident the truth 
that body-snatching, in all its forms, almost universally is regarded 
with a superlative degree of abhorrence. I may remark, however, 
that it is impossible to overestimate the amount of affectionate 
interest with which the living, with rare exceptions, regard the 
remains of their relatives which they have borne to the churchyard 
or cemetery. We instinctively cling to the forms we loved while 
alive, and we are readier than ever to defend them from harm. 
The natural attachment of the living to the dead has given the 
Chinese,—as it has nearly all people for some time in their history— 
a religion; to millions of them their ancestors are objects of wor- 
ship. The Egyptians loved to embalm their dead and place them 
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in tombs that were built to outlast the world itself. To the beau- 
tiful groves where their dead were laid, the Greeks, who believed 
that the spirit of an unburied body could not pass into Elysium, 
habitually went with flowers and other tokens of their tender affec- 
tion, and so the Romans. Nor were the Hebrews unmindful of 
their departed relatives, and the same may be said of the Moham- 
medans throughout their history. It is almost unnecessary to say 
that Christians have always regarded care for’ the dead as a duty, 
even a part of their religion; it is not many years since their 
burial places were, with scarcely an exception, within the same 
enclosure with their churches. In fact, it is hard to point to any 
people that has not been mindful of its dead. 

But, apart from the desire of the living to care for their dead, it 
is the wish of all men that their remains shall be carefully and 
securely laid away in some particular place, and preferably with 
those of their fathers. As is well known, the dying wish of the 
Chinaman abroad is that his bones may be carried to his native 
land and placed with those of his ancestors, and it is regarded by 
his friends just as a similar wish of the old patriarch Jacob was 
regarded by his son Joseph. 

Religious and other considerations have compelled people to 
burn their dead or to expose them to be devoured by birds of 
prey; but such practices are inconsistent with human instincts. 
Cremation never has been and never will be popular. Among the 
Greeks and Romans it was never practiced to a great extent, and 
by the fourth century Christianity had completely stopped it. It 
has just as little chance of becoming popular among us now as has 
the method of exposure to the birds of the air, of the Parsees. 
Everyone, like the good Joseph of Arimathea, is wont to prepare a 
tomb for the reception of his body, where it may rest in peace and 
security, where time may gently and unseen reduce and com- 
mingle it with the elements of the physical universe. 

It is, however, the treatment to which the body that is carried 
to the dissecting-room is subjected which is particularly revolting 
to everyone who contemplates it. No one can complacently enter- 
tain the idea of becoming a subject for a medical student. The 
most touching epistle I have ever read is one which is in Zhe 
Gentleman's Magazine for April, 1754, and which purports to have 
been written by the spirit of a person whose body had been stolen 
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from its grave and taken to a dissecting-room. I am aware that 
there have been men, Bentham for instance, who have voluntarily 
willed their bodies to be dissected, but they have been extremely 
few, and their heartless wish has not aroused the admiration of any 
considerable number of people. 

Turning now to the grave-robber, it may be said of him that he 
does not despoil any grave because he finds it agreeable to do so; 
he plies his unpleasant and nefarious art for the sake of the money 
return which he expects it to yield him. It is possible that medical 
students do occasionally resort to grave-robbing to get subjects for 
their own use; but, as a rule, the crime is committed by uncouth 
men for the sake of the cash obtainable for the bodies thus pro- 
cured. And the greater the money value of dissectible bodies, 
the more are men tempted to become grave-robbers. When many 
persons are out of employment, as has of late been the case, and 
are consequently hard pressed for even the necessaries of life, it is 
easy to understand that to them the temptation to traffic in human 
remains is almost irresistible, these being saleable at thirty dollars 
a piece. But there is sufficient reason to believe that there are 
desperadoes who have been and are systematically pursuing body- 
snatching and dealing in bodies as_a business. Until definite 
arrangements are made with college authorities, for the purchase of 
the subjects obtained, it is scarcely possible to pursue body-snatch- 
ing to much purpose; so, for this reason, it is probable that it is 
largely confined to professionals. 

Now the price of dissectible bodies depends on the difficulties 
and dangers incurred in procuring them and the demand there is 
for them. If sufficient bodies cannot be procurred otherwise, at- 
taching a severe penalty to the crime of grave-robbing increases 
their value and consequently tends to give rise to the crime. On 
this point, Sir Astley Cooper, who knew a great deal about body- 
snatching, declared toa Parliamentary Commission: “The law 
only enhances the price and does not prevent the exhumation.” 
Here I may say that, according to English law, stealing a body it- 
self from a grave is not a felony unless some of the grave-clothes 
be taken with it. This curious doctrine is based on the theory 
that a dead body can have no owner. Grave-robbing is an indict- 
able offence at common law, but several of the states of the Union 
—among them Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania—have 
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made it punishable by statute. The Massachusetts law, which was 
passed in 1831, makes the crime punishable by fine in as much as 
two thousand (2000) dollars and imprisonment as long as two (2) 
years ; while that of Pennsylvania inflicts as a punishment, on con- 
viction before a justice of the peace in the county in which the 
crime is committed, a fine of “ not less than one (1) nor more than 
fifty (50) dollars ;” or, on conviction in a court of quarter sessions, a 
similar fine and imprisonment for a period not exceeding one (1) 
year. So it would seem that the people of Pennsylvania do not 
have half the regard for their dead that the people of the Bay State 
have. 

Turning now to the subject of dissection in connection with the 
facilities for pursuing it, I will begin with it in early times and 
come forward. 

As it is declared in the Mosaic code, that whosoever toucheth 
‘a dead body or a bone of a man, or a grave, shall be unclean 
seven days,” it is improbable that any of the ancient Hebrews ven- 
tured to dissect the human body; and the Greeks and Romans 
were long restrained by their religions from doing it. Some are 
of the opinion that Hippocrates and Galen, the fathers of the heal- 
ing art, never studied in detail the anatomy of the human body, 
and that their anatomical knowledge was derived entirely from 
their dissections of apes, monkeys and other animals. It is even 
denied that the great Aristotle ventured to dissect the human 
body. Now, it is extremely probable that the three great men 
named, as well as others of their time, and before, secretly indulged 
in human dissections. Such is the belief of Dr. Francis Adams, 
who has given a great deal of study to medical classics. In his 
edition of Hippocrates, he says: “Iam of the opinion that Hip- 
pocrates and the other medical authorities of antiquity had prac- 
ticed zuspectiones cadaverum more frequently than they durst pub- 
licly acknowledge for fear of suffering from popular prejudice ; but 
even that would appear to have been overrated, for as it is proved, 
beyond possibility of doubt, that the human body was openly dis- 
sected in the anatomical schools of Alexandria, considerably less 
than one hundred years after the death of Hippocrates, it is highly 
probable that the practice had prevailed before that time, although 
to an inferior extent. Such a taste was not likely to have sprung 
up all at once under the Ptolemies. Indeed, that Aristotle, who 
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was almost contemporary with Hippocrates, and was dead before 
the distinguished Alexandrian period, had seen the human body 
dissected, will not be questioned by any one who has read his ad- 
mirable works “On the Parts of Animals” and “The History of 
Animals.” It is questionable whether in the anatomical descrip- 
tions of Hippocrates there is a single mistake—a fact indicative of 
an intimate acquaintance with the structure of the body. The 
names given to the various parts of the body by Galen are those 
in use to this day. Herophilus and Erasistratus were the leaders of 
the Alexandrian school of practical anatomy; through them it 
gained its great celebrity in the third century before our era. So 
eager were these two men for anatomical knowledge, that they ac- 
tually sought for and obtained permission to dissect certain crimi- 
nals while alive. So we are told by Galen and Celsus. In regard 
to this matter, Bacon says: “Though the inhumanity of azato- 
mia viverum was by Celsus justly reproved, yet, in regard of the 
great use of this observation, the inquiry needed not by him so 
slightly to have been relinquished altogether, or referred to the cas- 
ual practices of surgery, but might have been well diverted upon 
the dissection of beasts alive.” The great Bacon understood the 
value of vivisection better than do many of the people of our day 
and generation. 

The prevalence of Christianity prevented the practice of dissec- 
tion, and it was formally prohibited by Pope Boniface VIII., in 1297. 
The teachings of Mohammed had a like effect ; the great Arabian 
school of physicians knew nothing of practical anatomy. 

In 1308 the Great Council of Venice passed a decree permitting 
the dissection of a body annually by the medical men of that city. 
An Italian named Mondini,a professor of medicine at Bologna, dis- 
sected two bodies in the year 1315. This was the beginning of 
the practice in modern times. Vesalius, Fallopius, Eustachi, and 
other compatriots of Mondini, dissected quite extensively and im- 
mortalized themselves through their discoveries and descriptions. 
For a long time, Bologna and Padua attracted students of medicine 
from all parts of the world. 

In France, in the days of Francis I., dissection of the human 
was regarded as sacrilege. The theologians of Salamanca, on be- 
ing formally asked, in the reign of Charles V., whether dissection 
could be tolerated, unanimously answered that it could not, that it 
would be in violation of their religion. 
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In 1540 a law was passed in England, by authority of which the 
bodies of certain executed criminals were given to surgeons, “to be 
dissected and anatomized,’”’ and, with some slight amendments, it 
remained in force until 1832. A similar law was passed in France 
in 1576. A like law wasin operation throughout the United 
States for a long time, and to-day it is in force in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, New Jersey, lowa, and perhaps other 
states. It is now considered unwise to inflict dissection as a pun- 
ishment, on account of the tendency it has to promote popular pre- 
judice against the practice under any circumstances. 

As late as the beginning of the nineteenth century dissection was 
practised to but a limited extent in Great Britain and the United 
States; but at a much earlier period there were men in both coun- 
tries who properly appreciated the uses of it. Ina letter in Zhe 
Gentleman's Magazine for May, 1754, written in reply to the one 
referred to above, the writer—a surgeon—goes so far as to declare 
that “he who prevents the dissection of the dead, eventually de- 
stroys the living.’’ It is on record that a body was dissected in 
New York in 1750, but its systematic practice was begun in this 
country, in Philadelpia, in 1762, by Dr. Shippen, who three years 
later assisted in founding the school which has long been known 
as the Medical Department of the University of Pennsylvania. The 
Doctor experienced much difficulty in getting what subjects he 
wanted, and his rooms were viewed with great dislike by his fel- 
low-citizens. It was thought, and probably correctly, that other 
bodies than those of homicides and of suicides come into his hands. 

The labors of the two Hunters and others developed a taste for 
anatomical study in Great Britain, and, under the leadership of 
such men as Abernethy, Astley Cooper and Charles Bell, it be- 
came very popular in the first quarter of this century. The popu- 
lar feeling in regard to dissection, toward the end of the eighteenth 
century, may be inferred from the following statement, which is 
taken from A Guide for Gentlemen at the University of Edinburgh, 
a pamphlet published in 1792: “From the particular prejudices 
of the low people of Scotland, it will probably never be possible to 
establish a public dissecting room in Edinburgh.” It is also 
stated in the same noted pamphlet, that in the city of Edinburgh 
it was then impossible, by any means, to get more than a score of 
bodies yearly. From that time forward ,the difficulty experienced 
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in getting the supply required, became greater and greater. With 
the exception of the bodies of a few homicides, they were obtained 
by purchase, the price ranging from five to twenty guineas apiece. 
Men there were, throughout the United Kingdom, who made a busi- 
ness of trafficking in bodies. Grave-robbing and even murdering, 
for the sake of the bodies, became very common offences. Ina 
Life of Sir Charles Bell, it is well said: “ Before the Act of Par- 
liament on dissection, the anatomists of England and Scotland had 
to contend with the same prejudices which their predecessors of 
the Middle Ages were exposed to, and were reduced to the most 
lamentable expedients to obtain the subjects necessary for their 
lectures. The interval between 1806 and the passage of the Bill, 
(1832), witnessed, both in London and Edinburgh, a regular suc- 
cession of resurrectionists and stranglers, those gloomy desecra- 
tors of the grave, those relentless Thugs of science, of whom the 
surgeons were involuntary accomplices.’ The most noted of the 
grave-robbers, were Crouch, Murphy, Holliss, Vaughn, Butler and 
Harnet; and of those who resorted to: murder for the bodies of 
their victims, the most notorious were Burke and Bishop. 

In undertaking to work for a particular school of anatomy, the 
body-snatchers exacted fifty pounds or so to begin with, and then 
received from five to twenty pounds apiece for the bodies as they 
were brought in. These terrible men worked with wonderful bold- 
ness and success. In spite of watchmen, spiked walls, spring- 
traps and everything else, the grave-robber could accomplish his 
purpose. By bribery or some other means, he rarely if ever failed 
to obtain the bodies he went in pursuit of. No body was secure in 
any burial place. The biographer of Sir Astley Cooper says: 
‘Such ‘was his power over these men at one time, that there was 
not a funeral place in London from which he could not, if he 
thought proper, obtain any particular subject he might wish to be 
exhumed.” Bodies awaiting interment in public institutions and 
even in private homes, were frequently carried off. If a friendless 
person were known to be dying or dead in a hospital, the body - 
snatcher would craftily present himself or some one else as a rela- 
tive, and in this way obtain the body. Grave-robbing, burking— 
which was the name finally attached to the crime of murdering for 
the victim’s body—and other forms of body-snatching were carried 
to such a pitch that the whole Kingdom was in a terrible state of 
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anxiety and alarm. Few grave-robbers were ever punished; but 
Burke and Bishop were both convicted on the charge of murder, 
and were hung—the former in Edinburgh in 1829, and the latter 
in London in 1831. 

For obvious reasons, the surgeons generally came to the assist- 
ance of the body-snatchers when they got into trouble. The state 
authorities were not at all anxious to discover instances of the 
reception of bodies by surgeons for dissection; they overlooked 
the practice, unless there was some flagrant breach of propriety 
about the proceeding ; so that the body-snatcher had little to fear 
when he had gone so far as to have the body in his hands. The Gov- 
ernment did not see fit to place obstacles in the way of the study 
of anatomy in the Kingdom, although it lacked the courage and 
sense to provide for it by law, as other European Governments had 
already done. Here it may be remarked that, although the state 
neither provided nor tolerated reasonable facilities for the special 
education of the surgeon, it held him responsible for all er- 
rors he might commit in consequence of ignorance; and this is 
precisely the condition of things in the majority of the states of 
this Union to-day. The case is thus stated by Dr. G. Macilwain 
in his Memoirs of Fohn Abernethy: “ Any surgeon who was con- 
victed of mala praxis, resulting from ignorance of anatomy, was se- 
verely fined, perhaps ruined; and yet so entirely unprovided were 
the profession with any legitimate means of studying anatomy, 
that they could only be obtained by a connivance at practices the 
most demoralizing and revolting.’’ It is, to say the least, rather 
hard that medical men should have to become abettors of crime, 
if not actual criminals, in order to acquire the information which 
they are legally required to possess. 

No intelligent man could fail to recognize the fact that dissection 
should, in justice to medical students, as well as in the interests of 
humanity, be properly provided for by law; but it took a long 
time to educate the British people generally into this belief; and 
it was only a conviction that it would prevent worse evils, that it 
would be “highly expedient” that the right remedy for body- 
snatching was accepted at last—only the acts of the body-snatchers 
made the passage of the “ Act for Regulating Schools of Anatomy ” 
possible in 1832. The passage of some such measure was, however, 
powerfully advocated by medical men, and especially well by the 
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Lancet,and by Dr. Southwood Smith in his work, “ The Use of the 
Dead to the Living ” (1827). 

The above act, which is still in force in the United Kingdom, 
begins by declaring that “a knowledge of the causes and nature of 
sundry diseases which affect the body, and of the best methods of 
treating and curing such diseases, and of healing and repairing 
divers wounds and injuries to which the human frame is liable, 
cannot be acquired without the aid of anatomical examination ;” 
and the leading features of it are, that “it shall be lawful for any 
executor or other party having lawful possession of the body of any 
deceased person, and not being an undertaker or other person 
entrusted with the body for the purpose only of interment, to per- 
mit the body of such deceased person to undergo anatomical exami- 
nation, unless to the knowledge of such executor or other person 
such person shall have expressed his desire” to be buried; that 
any one wishing to practice dissection must take out a license; 
and that inspectors of anatomy shall be appointed by the govern- 
ment. Although it is not expressly stated that the bodies of all 
friendless persons who die in public institutions shall be at the 
command of proper persons wishing them for dissection, yet prac- 
tically it is so; and such bodies furnish nearly the whole supply 
required in dissecting-rooms. Even though a person had ex- 
pressed a desire to have his body dissected, relatives may object 
to it and prevent it by law. This law put anend to body-snatching 
at once, for it has enabled teachers of anatomy to get a sufficient 
supply of subjects without difficulty. It is generally thought that 
the clause of it which does away with the dissection of the bodies 
of homicides, as a penalty, has done much to remove popular dis- 
like to the practice. Any one offending against the act “shall be 
deemed and taken to be guilty of a misdemeanor, and being duly 
convicted therof, shall be punished by imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding three (3) months, or by a fine not exceeding fifty (50) 
pounds at the discretion of the court.” There is a statute which 
subjects poor-law officers who are convicted of selling the bodies of 
paupers toa fine of as much as five (5) pounds. 

An Anatomy Act, almost similar to this one of Great Brtiain 
and Ireland, was adopted in Canada in 1875. Little has been done 
for practical anatomy through legislation in the United States. As 
already stated, the only bodies legally obtainable for dissection, for 
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a long time, were those of some homicides and suicides. Through 
the efforts of the Boston Medical Society, the state of Massachusetts 
passed an excellent Anatomy Act in 1831—one year before the pas- 
sage of the British one. This act is essentially the same as the 
Pennsylvania one, which will be found below, except that it does 
not limit the source of supply of subjects to any particular counties 
of the commonwealth. Of it, the Medico-Chirurgical Reriew for 
Jan., 1832, in a long commendatory article, says: “The profession 
and public on this side the Atlantic may see by the act in question 
that America has, on this occasion, led the way in the march of 
liberality and improvement.” Unfortunately, the other states, with 
only a few tardy exceptions, have not followed the noble example 
of Massachusetts. The state of Pennsylvania—yes, the state of 
Pennsylvania, with three of the leading medical colleges of the 
country within her limits—had no Anatomy Act until 1867, 
and the one passed in that year, which is still in force, grants 
certain bodies for dissection only in the counties of Philadelphia 
and Allegheny. It may be said that for a long time before the 
passage of this law there was at least little opposition to the recep- 
tion of the bodies of friendless paupers by the authorities of medi- 
cal schools. In 1862 the Guardians of the Poor of the city and 
county of Philadelphia, in their wisdom did resolve that they would 
no longer allow bodies to be carried away for dissection; but, 
through the influence of more sensible men, they were prevailed on 
not to put the resolution in force. It may not be amiss to give the 
Pennsylvania law in full; it is as follows: 

« Any public officer in the city of Philadelphia and county of Alle- 
gheny having charge thereof or control over the same, shall give per- 
mission to any physician or surgeon, of the same city and country 
upon his request made therefor to take the bodies of deceased persons 
requiring to be buried at public expense, to be by him used within 
the state for the advancement of medical science, preference being 
given to Medical Schools, public and private ; and said bodies to be 
distributed to and among the same equitably, the number assigned 
to each being in proportion to the number of its students: Provided, 
however, That if the deceased person, during his or her last sick- 
ness, of his or her own accord, shall request to be buried, or if any 
person claiming to be and satisfying the proper authorities that he 
is of kindred to the deceased shall ask to have the body for burial, 
it shall be surrendered for interment; or if such deceased person 
was a stranger or traveller who died suddenly, the body shall be 
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buried and shall not be handed over as aforesaid. Every physician 
or surgeon before receiving any such dead body shall give to the 
proper authorities surrendering the same to him a sufficient bond 
that such body shall be used only for the promotion of medical 
science within the state; and whosoever shall use such body or 
bodies for other purposes, or shall remove the same beyond the 
limit of this state, and whosoever shall sell or buy such body or 
bodies, or in any way traffic in the same, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and shall, on conviction, be imprisoned for a term not 
exceeding five (5) years at hard labor in the county jail.” 

The only states which have Anatomy Acts are Massachusetts, New 
York, Connecticut, Vermont, Pennsylvania, Iowa, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Kansas and California. The law in each of these states is 
frequently violated, and mainly because of the absence of such a 
one in neighboring states. There is a great deal of trafficking in 
human bodies going on in every state in the union, and between 
the states. Until all the states have a law, it is impossible to hope 
that that of any will be respected. It is surprising and disgraceful 
that a state like Ohio, which turns out perhaps more graduates of 
medicine annually than any other state in the Union, still remains 
without a law affording proper facilities for dissection. 

The number of bodies required annually for anatomical and 
surgical instruction in the United States is very large. It is im- 
possible to give the precise number, but it is safe to estimate it at 
five thousand. According to the Report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education, there were over ten thousand students 
in the medical schools of the United States last winter, and it is 
not improbable that over half the number received diplomas last 
spring. Every graduate, during his two courses of study, uses, on 
the average, one subject, which would make about five thousand 
in all as above. Of these five thousand subjects, at least a major- 
ity are illegally obtained, many of them by .actual purchase. A 
body will sell for five dollars anywhere, and in Ohio and other 
states thirty dollarsis the usual price. Where it is easy to procure 
the necessary supply of subjects they are cheap; and where it is 
difficult, they are dear. Where bodies sell at a high price, grave- 
robbing, and even burking, may be expected. The prospect of 
making thirty dollars or so, is sufficient to lead some men to do 
almost anything regardless of law. Those in charge of morgues, 
the dead rooms of hospitals, and potter’s fields, could tell some 
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startling things about how bodies disappear from these places. 
The number of bodies that are allowed to go into the potter’s 
fields throughout the country is very small, and the majority of 
those that reach them are not allowed to rest in them many hours. 
Iam so positive of the truth of these assertions, that I do not 
consider it necessary to present any proof in support of them. 

The time has come for liberal legislation in favor of dissection 
in every state in the Union. The body-snatching and trafficking 
in human remains, now going on throughout the nation, should be 
stopped ; the toleration of such crimes is a national disgrace. 
Dissection is a cruel enough practice, but as it must go on, it should 
have the sanction of law, and there should be in every state a legal 
way to*procure the necessary supply of subjects. The bodies of 
all persons that would have to be buried at public expense, in all 
towns of over twenty thousand inhabitants, should, with such 
provisos as those found’in the Pennsylvania law, be granted for 
dissection. 

It is on the score that it is useful to the living that dissection is 
tolerated; and it is sufficient excuse for the practice. Over the 
entrance to the first anatomical theatre at Toulouse was placed 
this sensible inscription : 

“ Hic locus est ubi mors gaudet succurere vitae.” 

The value to the living, of the knowledge which can be gained 
in no other way than through the dead, cannot be over-estimated. 
Anatomy is the basis of all medical science. It would be utterly 
impossible to practise medicine, and especially surgery, with any 
degree of precision, without an intimate acquaintance with the 
structure of the body. It matters not what obstacles are in the 
way of the practice of dissection, it will go on, for it serves a 
beneficent purpose to the race, a purpose which frail humanity will 
ever prize. Better would it be for all who have occasion to call to 
their aid either the physician or the surgeon, if dissection were 
practised to a greater extent then at present. 


T. S. Sozinsxy, M.D , Pu. D. 
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BY THE PERKIOMEN. 


In times long gone, these quiet fields, this wood, 

Were gay as now in bright October’s mood. 

Where now arise the spires above the town, 

Between the peaceful groves the sun looked down 
On Perkiomen singing all the day. 


For well tilled fields gave back an hundred fold, 
And well filled barns could scarce their treasure hold, 
The orchards bending with the weight they bore, , 
Cast down their golden fruit upon the shore 

Of Perkiomen singing all the day. 


There came a change; the leaves upon the wood 

Turned brighter with a color as of blood, 

The waving Northern Lights: the camp fires glow 

Seemed from the heights a tinge of blood to throw 
On Perkiomen at the close of day. 


At morn a host marched gaily to the fight, 

And some returned, their camp fires to relight, 

And some to hear awhile the waters flow, 

To moan, and then to hear no more, and low 
The Perkiomen sang on that sad day. 


And prayers in many distant homes were said 

By hearts that ne’er again were comforted, 

While here the soldier saw in dreams again 

Home scenes made vivid by the sad refrain 
Of Perkiomen singing all the day. 


T’was here the great commander heard the tale 
Of hard won victories in Hudson’s vale. 
The cannon told his joy: from yonder hill 
The tidings sped, and glad below the mill 
The Perkiomen sang on that great day. 
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And nature soon forgets; that camp is lost ; 
She hides the graves of all that armed host ; 
On the same site now stands another mill, 
Another miller leans on the white sill, 

To hear the Perkiomen sing to day. 


Shall we forget what only now is plain, 
How from the sacrifice has grown our gain? 
The orchards bloom ; each year its harvest brings, 
And as of old of Peace and Plenty sings 
The Perkiomen gladly all the day. 


Our hearts shall not forget, while autumn’s days 
Again drape stream and shore in golden haze, 
Here our glad songs of gratitude and praise 
Shall mingle with the Perkiomen’s lays, 
The Perkiomen singing all the day. 
ee 





THE INDUSTRIAL LEAGUE TO ITS CONSTITUENTS. 





HE Representative Council of the Industrial League having 
| parhe early in the winter that there was no necessity for its as- 
sembling, in view of the unlikelihood of a successful attack upon any 
American industry during the short session of Congress, the 
Executive Committee of the League deems it advisable to offer 
to its constituents a review of the situation. 

Mr. Fernando Wood’s remarkable attempt in the session of 
1877-8, to overthrow the industrial system of his country, by remov- 
ing the tariff barriers which guard it, brought into conspicuous no- 
tice an unsuspected change of opinion upon this subject. He found 
that while the unflinching courage of the old Protectionists 
could not be intimidated, nor their acquiescence be purchased by art- 
ful special concessions, neither the great importing city of New York 
nor the populous prairies of the West could any longer be counted 
on to give unbroken support to any Free Trade programme, and that 
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a universal cry of distress and indignation arose from all parts of the 
country at the unsettlement in business occasioned by his meddling. 

A feeling of conservatism had grown up in many districts and 
had become powerful, almost unnoticed by their Representatives, 
many of whom were surprised at the earnestness of the remon- 
strances which they received from home. No doubt the blundering 
ignorance of the bill presented by Mr. Wood did much towards de- 
feating it, but the general sentiment of disgust at uncalled-for dis- 
turbance of well settled industries—the conservative “let well 
enough alone” feeling or conviction—was a more important factor 
than ever before. 

Nothing more distinctly marks the advance of the people in 
wisdom than the growth of this conservatism concerning commer- 
cial legislation. Its continued growth may be counted on in pro- 
portion as the people continue to examine the subject, until some 
better plan than the present shall be found for making such modifi- 
cations as may from time to time be requisite or desirable. Our 
countrymen are now generally convinced that the tariff-tinkering at- 
tempted by every Congress is an insufferable nuisance, a perpetual 
menace not merely to a few, but to all the industries that support 
the nation; a constant invitation to foreigners to meddle in our 
law-making, and an irresistible temptation for oratory by Con- 
gressmen upon delicate and important matters which very few 
of them understand. 

It is not a trifling or an easy matter to establish in any country 
such arts and industries as we possess, and which are but poorly 
symbolized by the various trees, plants, crops and stock of a large, 
well ordered and diligently cultivated plantation. They do not 
grow spontaneously ; very few of the nations of the earth possess 
them. Those who are without them see that they are the main 
source of our national prosperity, and long to imitate us. Those 
who possess them and who know by experience the power and 
wealth they confer, aim to build up their interests at the expense 
of ours. . 

Upon looking back over the courses by which country after 
country has been raised from barbarism to civilization and empire, 
we find the same landmarks upon all; indeed, we might almost say 
that all nations have travelled the same road. In the remote and 
pre-historic distance we observe that every country has been occu- 
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pied by men whose highest art was the making of weapons and 
tools from flints and bones and whose principal industries were 
hunting and fishing. The metal workers who succeeded these 
joined to the chase the care of flocks and herds, began to practise ag- 
riculture, improved their dwellings, excelled their neighbors in war 
by reason of superiority in arms, in industries and in intelligence, 
consolidated their governments, built great cities and temples, ac- 
quired wealth by trade, giving small products of their arts for large 
bulks of material, and extended their rule constantly by war or 
commerce. 

It is easy to understand that laws changed during such a na- 
tional rise and progress as this, and that such laws as were suited to 
the men of the stone age, or of the pastoral or even of the agricul- 
tural age, were insufficient for the period of highest attainments 
when new interests unknown to those simple times had sprung 
into existence, when the national life had to be defended from 
new modes of attack, and national prosperity and empire advanced 
by methods before unknown. 

In this continental territory, however, we see all stages of such a 
progressive career co-existent, each upon a mighty scale, and each 
demanding the paternal care of national legislation fitted to its 
special needs. 

It is but a short time—only half as long as the Saracenic dominion 
in Spain—since the men of the stone period held undisputed sway 
over the entire region now included in the United States of 
America. Gradually for the first two centuries, but during the last 
two at a frightfully accelerating speed, these primitive hunters 
have been pushed further from the Atlantic, and within the last 
few decades from the Pacific coast as well, until but a forlorn and 
persecuted remnant exists of the men who here represent the child- 
hood of our race. 

Pressing upon these, there has advanced toward the centre of 
the continent a belt of pioneers, partly hunters, partly miners, but 
mainly pastoral, and at this moment in Texas and New Mexico al- 
most wholly pastoral, but tending to become the purely agricultural 
population next in order, which is seen at its best in the prairie 
country of Illinois or in the rolling lands of Minnesota. Succeeding 
them come the metal workers whose home upon this continent has 
been that great State which is still their chief seat, Pennsylvania, 
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but who abound also in New York, New Jersey and other Atlantic 
States, have poured a mighty stream into Ohio, and are invading 
Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, Virginia and Alabama. With these 
metal workers, or closely following them, are textile workers, arti- 
sans and artists of every variety ; populations of the greatest refine- 
ment, intelligence, wealth and luxury, in close connection with 
the most advanced European communities and partaking largely of 
their ideas and customs. 

What infinite complexity! Yet all these belts of diverse stages 
of civilization crossing all the varied soils and climates from Canada 
to the Mexican Gulf, are to have and do have perfectly free exchange 
among themselves of all their multifarious productions which sup- 
plement each other so thoroughly, thus maintaining a gigantic 
system of Free Trade, suchas no other part of the world ever paral- 
leled ; they are to be governed and are governed in all their com- 
mercial relations with other countries by a single uniform law, a 
law so contrived as to promote the growth of all industries 
needful to our wants and to foster the interdependence and mutual 
support of our citizens, while drawing from foreigners much of the 
money needed for governmental expenditures. 

How gradually and painfully such a law has been built up can 
be but feebly imagined by those who have not been obliged to 
study the question; how many struggles, often fomented by hun- 
gry foreign traders, have occurred during those different waves of 
progress; how earnestly each point of difference has been debated 
and how ingeniously accommodated cannot now be explained at 
length, but, as the’ result, we have that great body of practical law, 
known as our Tariff system. It was inevitable that this system 
should be, to great extent, a series of compromises, for though 
opinions swayed this way or that, and contending forces of foreign 
greed in alliance with domestic prejudice versus American enterprise 
stimulated by the desire of gain, did battle over the whole great 
field, yet terms were in every case and in every part established ; 
every line of the complicated law has a reason and a history ; every 
provision is an item in a treaty of peace, mostly marking American 
progress and victory, and on each depend important interests. 
That complex mass of rules was not invented by one or more closet 
theorists, as John Locke invented a constitution for South Carolina, 
but has grown from the small beginning, which Washington ap- 
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proved, at the foundation of our government, by many changes and 
additions, as the common law of England grew, until, like that, it 
reaches and has a vital hold upon every class and every individual 
in the land. All understand that their transactions are to be fitted 
to it; they are fitted to it from the greatest to the smallest ; and all 
enjoy under it such reasonable degree of prosperity as the circum- 
stances of the age permit ; in no other country, and under no other 
commercial laws, has equal prosperity existed. While not more per- 
fect than other human codes, it fairly expresses the wants and will 
of the nation, and is most thoroughly a part of every man’s daily 
life. 

This elaborate, far reaching and delicate system, entwined as it 
is, into all parts of our business fabric, Mr. Wood proposed to 
overthrow—not to amend it carefully in those parts where experi- 
ence had shown defects, but to topple over the whole vast and 
venerable American edifice, in order to erect in its place a crazy 
structure contrived by a foreigner, who had so long been tolerated 
in the New York custom house that he had grown to imagine him- 
self an authority. Unfortunately, Mr. Wood is a member of the 
next Congress, and unfortunately other Congressmen—the more 
ignorant, the more fanatical—are sure to make new attacks upon 
this beneficent system, and if not upon the whole, then upon some 
one or more points which they fancy to be most vulnerable, thus de- 
stroying it in detail. 

So far as anything like reasons or pretexts are urged for such 
hazardous experiments, they are certainly rather stale and thread- 
bare. The first of them, that protective duties raise the price of 
manufactured goods, thus inflicting a tax upon all consumers, is over- 
thrown: Firstly, by the experience of England, whose manufac- 
tures, stimulated for several generations by careful tariff laws, attained 
such magnitude, such skill on the part of employers and workmen, 
and such wealth, that they became able to undersell all competitors, 
and thus to challenge all the world to Free Trade warfare. 
Secondly, by our own experience, for after eighteen years of unbrok- 
en tariff rule, all manufactured goods are now by far cheaper in 
this country than ever before. 

The second pretext, that protective tariffs violate a sort of Gos- 
pel which manufacturing England began a few years ago to preach, 
and that such tariffs, therefore, involve a sort of blasphemy of 
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which no really cultured people should be guilty, is met by the facts 
that every civilized country in the world maintains just such a tariff 
system as is called for by its national treasury and its business in- 
terests, and that all, after a period of more or less delusion by the 
English prophets, are establishing more firmly the protective fea- 
tures of their tariffs. They are all adhering more distinctly to the 
principles declared by the Emperor of Germany, in his address to 
the Reichstag, Feb’y 11th, 1870, viz., « Our commerce has a right to 
claim that protection which legislation ‘regarding customs taxes 
can afford My duty is to preserve a German market for arti- 
cles of home production.” Finally, that the English themselves, 
finding foreign markets everywhere closing to them, and foreign 
goods intruding into their home markets, are beginning to cry 
out against Free Trade. 

The third pretext, that exportations of manufactured goods are 
prevented by protective tariffs, is well answered by our own recent 
experience, for as the natural end and result of our long period of 
protection, our manufactures of many sorts are going abroad in 
quantities hitherto unknown. It might be considered self-evident 
that only industries firmly established in the home trade can ex- 
tend their enterprise to foreign exportations, but the assertion that 
industries are so enervated by protection as to be unable to stretch 
beyond the frontier, has been so often repeated as to give peculiar 
interest to the recent researches of Mr. L. Cohren of Berlin. He 
proves that in the German Empire, exactly the classes of goods 
which are protected by an adequate import duty, are those which 
have been able to fill their own markets and overflow into foreign 
lands; that the classes slightly and inadequately protected have 
failed to hold their own, and that an excess of them is imported ; 
finally, that the classes which are admitted duty free (not including 
tropical goods), are imported in enormous excess. 

Surely, we should be able to assume that no efforts of ill- 
informed gentlemen, no matter how strongly aided or shrewdly 
guided by interested foreigners, shall hereafter be able to sacrifice, 
for the gratification of an idea, the national prosperity and inde- 
pendence, by exposing our manufactures to destruction at the hands 
of our rivals and trade enemies. 

No party professing patriotism can hereafter afford to avow 
such a policy. A main title of the Republican party to the country’s 
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support, has been and is its firm adherence to a patriotic policy of 
caring for the nation’s working people and their employers in this 
respect. The Democratic party was originally, as is well known, 
the champion of domestic manufactures against New England’s 
Free Trade; and only because of an imaginary necessity of com- 
batting its antagonist’s policy at all points, has it of late years ap- 
peared as the enemy of American Industry; many distinguished 
Democrats, however, (among them the venerable president of this 
League, Maj. Gen. Robert Patterson), are ardent protectionists. 

The question is not one for political parties to divide upon, nor 
for tedious debate in Congress, but for the careful and continuous 
study of a special commission, with whom alone all proposed 
changes in tariff details should originate. 

At present, the most menacing danger before us is the negotia- 
tion of special commercial treaties with separate nations, a danger 
the more real because it is insidious. What isa commercial treaty ? 
Setting aside such minor matters as stipulations for port dues, etc., 
a commercial treaty is a solemn engagement by two nations that, 
for the period named therein—say for ten or twenty years—each con- 
tracting nation shall levy and collect upon goods imported from 
the other, no more than the rates of duty named in a schedule at- 
tached. Now, a treaty is negotiated by the Department of State, 
it may be at the wish or suggestion of the other government, or 
of our own Executive ; by the usage of the department, everything 
relative to the treaty is kept profoundly secret; it is considered 
rather impertinent for a citizen to enquire politely at the State De- 
partment whether such a treaty is being incubated, and it is a vio- 
lation of official duty for any one in the department, below the 
Secretary of State, to say yes or no to such a question. 

The treaty being thus secretly “ negotiated,” to the satisfaction 
of the representatives of the other contracting party, it is in due 
time submitted to the Senate and referred to its Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, where it is considered in secret and reported back 
to the Senate with an affirmative or negative recommendation, or 
with modifications. The Senate again debates upon it with closed 
doors, and if the treaty is approved, it is, when signed by the 
President, the supreme law of the land, although no one outside of 
official circles can properly have had any opportunity to know 
what are its provisions. 
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Should the treaty be a commercial, one, like the famous or in- 
famous Reciprocity Treaty with Canada, or the disgusting little 
treaty with Hawaii, so much deference is paid to the House of Re- 
presentatives, that the treaty is stipulated to become binding when 
the necessary legislation shall have been enacted; this, however, in 
practice avails little or nothing, because it is held that the na- 
tional faith has been fully pledged by the constitutional! treaty- 
making power, the President and the. Senate, and that the 
representatives of the people have no discretion, but must meekly 
ratify the acts of their superiors. It avails nothing, even though 
one of the most important privileges of the House of Representa- 
tives—that of originating all measures relating to the revenue—is 
quite nullified by the assumption that rates of import duty may 
thus be established, which have not only not originated, but per- 
haps are disapproved, by the House. 

The natural suggestion, that the Senate need not ratify a treaty, 
and that the House need not legislate against its will, is met by 
the fact that Executive influence upon individuals, and watchful 
choice of time and opportunity, are hard to resist, and that the 
House was seduced or dragooned into legislating into activity the 
phenomenally one-sided Canadian Reciprocity, and the swindling 
little Hawaiian treaty, which gratuitously releases, to a few specula- 
tors, duties on Hawaiian sugars greater than our entire exports to 
that country. That such an autocratic or aristocratic style of fixing 
duties upon imported goods is totally unsuitable for this country 
must be obvious upon consfderation of these points. First; The 
national existence depends, in emergencies at least, if not constant- 
ly, upon the nation’s power to alter freely, promptly and at will its 
laws for the raising of revenue; a foreign or intestine war may 
imperatively require that taxation shall be immediately increased, 
that the revenue from customs upon imports shall be doubled, 
not when some foreign power or powers shall consent, but now. 
Yet, if we have tied our hands by stipulating with sundry nations 
that no change shall be made in the rate of duties on articles im- 
ported from them for the term of ten or twenty years, this vitally 
necessary increase cannot be made. Secondly :—That most import- 
ant safeguard of republican, or even constitutional government, 
that the lower House alone, the most direct representative of the 
People, shall have the power to originate money bills or measures 
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affecting the revenue, is thoroughly evaded and sacrificed by the 
subterfuge of first pledging the national faith through its treaty- 
making power, and then calling on the People’s Representatives 
for a modification of domestic laws in obedience to the treaty stip- 
ulations. If this style of legislation can be practised in the United 
States, then the United States are ready for a master, and the 
struggles for liberty of England and of this country for the past 
three centuries have been in vain. Thirdly :—The State depart- 
ment is incompetent to decide wisely what rates of import duty 
are wholesome for the interests of this country. No one man knows 
all parts of this country’s trade interests, even roughly, and in every 
attempt to change the tariff it becomes plainly manifest that only 
by the freest consultation and comparison of views with many 
practical manufacturers, merchants and other citizens can the data 
needful to wise legislation be obtained ; no less plainly is it mani- 
fest that all interests of producer, consumer, importer and trader 
are so intertwined and fitted to existing laws that changes must be 
made with great caution. A secret power, ignorantly dictating 
the most important changes, without the study, consent or knowl- 
edge of the parties concerned, is, in our form of government, a 
monstrous anomaly. Fourthly ;—No matter what rates of import 
duty are to day suitable, and even if a great emergency for revenue 
should not arise, it is most rash to presume that the existing rates 
are certain to be the most advantageous in all respects for a defined 
future period of years tocome. Who can foresee the inventions, the 
revolutions in industry and trade, which those years may bring forth, 
and why should we deprive ourselves of the natural right which even 
a crab enjoys, of casting his shell and providing a more commodious 
one if his growth requires it? Fifthly ;—The complexity of admin- 
istering tariff laws when the same articles coming from different 
countries are subjected to different rates of duty, may perhaps be 
imagined. It is hard enough, even with the best intentions, to ad- 
minister a law fixing one rate upon each article, no matter whence 
derived, but this is simplicity, compared with the vista of claims 
by importers, by the treaty governments, and by undersold home 
producers, which a batch of special treaties opens to the mental vis- 
ion. The further probability of trouble with governments having 
no special treaty, but claiming all the rights of “the most favored 
nation” according to the customary treaty stipulation, need not 
here be enlarged upon. , 
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The intelligence and patriotism of the President of the United 
States, and of his distinguished Secretary of State, are conceded, 
but is it not too much to expect that, exposed as they may be to the 
urgent representations of interested foreigners supported by infatua- 
ted domestic intriguers, they should, in the absence of any ex- 
pression against Commercial Treaties, resist all such unwholesome 
influences? The grotesque little treaty with Hawaii, which be- 
stows, in the most uncalled for manner, a princely revenue as a gra- 
tuity to a few sugar refiners in San Francisco, is a recent demonstra- 
tion that inherent absurdity cannot be relied upon to defeat such 
projects, while the success of that raid is a challenge to other en- 
terprising minds, who, now that the example is set, may hope to 
achieve like victories. 

At this moment, the strange spectacle looms above our horizon 
of a voluntary and self-appointed delegation from France, coming 
to this country for the purpose of bringing about a commercial 
treaty between France and the United States; a spectacle all the 
more strange, that Gen. Noyes, the American Minister to the 
French Government, and Consul-General Fairchild, condescended 
to attend a meeting in Paris of these voluntary and unauthorized 
concocters. It may be hoped, but can perhaps hardly be ex- 
pected, that these gentlemen will be reminded by their own gov- 
ernment of the irregularity of their conduct in thus countenanciag 
an effort, by notoriety-seeking American Free Traders and French 
private citizens, to prejudge an important question concerning 
treaty engagements, which has had no sign of approbation from 
either government, and which may probably, if ever brought form- 
ally to the attention of Messrs. Noyes’ and Fairchild’s official su- 
periors, be condemned by them. 

M. Leon Chottedu, the French leader in this scheme for over- 
throwing our form of government, has the backing of some choco- 
late makers, wine growers and dealers, and silk manufacturers, 
in his own country, but has not that of any great mass of his 
fellow citizens, nor any sign of authorization from his own govern- 
ment, yet he has been and will again be received by our easily 
tickled Boards of Trade and populace, so far as he comes to their 
notice, as if he were the emissary of a real power. It is not, how- 
ever, safe to presume that he will make no impression or pro- 
duce no effect, for a body, no matter how insignificant, can 
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when vigorously impelled make its mark upon a much larger body 
resting inert, as a tallow candle may be shot from a musket through 
a pine board. 

Of a totally different nature is the aspect of commercial rela- 
tions with our neighbor on the North, where we see with interest 
that Canada in her turn is giving her adhesion to the policy of 
fostering home industries. It must be admitted, however, that 
the smallness of her population and of her home markets, the 
exclusively Northern character of her productions in contrast with 
the almost unlimited variety of ours, and the immense extent and 
expensiveness of her customs line, render her an unfavorable subject 
for a separate experiment. Moreover, her system will be incom- 
plete and ineffective if it does not protect her against the Trans- 
atlantic competition which is by far more formidable than ours. 

A commercial union with the continent, of which geographically 
she isa part, and with which she is connected by identity of race, 
would afford her large and unrestricted markets, free participation, 
perhaps, in our coasting trade, with other commercial advantages too 
numerous to specify ; and at the same time, give her the needful pro- 
tection against that European competition from which her rising 
industries have most to fear; it would, in fact, afford to her what 
we already enjoy, all the practical advantages of both Free Trade 
and Protection. 

Obviously, no policy of tariff legislation hostile to the United 
States can long be sustained in Canada, since her chief markets 
for barley, lumber, fish and other products, as well as her indispen- 
sible access to the sea across our territory can be cut off at pleas- 
ure, whenever her tariff policy shall have become sufficiently an- 
noying to provoke retaliatory legislation from our government. 

When she shall ask for commercial union and equality, under our 
tariff system, it will doubtless be to our interest that her advances 
shall be met by a frank acceptance; but meantime, no project for 
a delusive Reciprocity Treaty should be entertained for a moment ; 
our former unsatisfactory experiment in that direction tended to the 
estrangement of two populations who are remarkably free from such 
animosities as too often embitter the inhabitants of the two sides 
of a frontier line, and whose real interests and aims are to a 
great extent intrinsically similar and accordant. 

In a similarly broad spirit should our intercourse with Mexico 
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be treated. That spacious and magnificently endowed region, ca- 
pable of yielding to us all that has been hoped for from Cuba and 
Brazil, and of taking from us vast quantities of the various fabrics 
which we desire to sell, must soon, by an inevitable extension of 
railroads, be brought into intimate connection with this country. 
Her naturally not unfriendly people may be taught by fair and 
profitable traffic to forget the suspicions born of their disasters 
during our dark period of slaveholders’ rule, and they also may 
propose a full and free commercial union on the basis of her adopt- 
ing our tariff system in its entirety as towards all other countries, 
and abrogating the customs frontier between us. If this should be 
asked under circumstances which would guarantee the sufficiency 
and integrity of her customs service, might it not be granted, and 
might not our vast existing area of absolute Free Trade be thus 
extended to the still wider proportions of the North American 
Continent ? 

To recapitulate; The Industrial League congratulates the na- 
tion upon the failure of all attempts to overthrow our tariff system ; 
it reminds its constituents that similar attempts are sure to be 
made in the future, and that constant vigilance and mutual sup- 
port are necessary to the common defence; it warns its friends 
and the public against any coquetting with the principle or prac- 
tice of fixing tariff rates by commercial treaties; it commends any 
measure tending to an ultimate commercial union or zoll-verein 
with Canada and with Mexico; finally it repeats its often expressed 
conviction that the revision of our tariff should be committed to a 
small and carefully chosen commission of legislators and laymen, 
who alone should be empowered to submit to Congress projects of 
change in the Tariff laws. 

JosEPH WHARTON, 
Chairman of Executive Committee of the Industrial League. 


Philada,, March rst, 1879. 
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MRS. KEMBLE’S «RECORDS OF A GIRLHOOD.” * 


HERE are still living a good many old theatre-goers who talk 
T with rapture of Fanny Kemble as she witched the world with 
heracting. The last line of her book records her final disappearance 
from the stage on her marriage in Philadelphia, on the 7th of June, 
1834; and as she was born on the 27th of November, 1809, her 
‘girlhood’ ended in the midst of a popularity and enthusiastic ad- 
miration, both on and off the stage, that might well have turned 
an older head. Her later appearance before the public, as a reader 
of Shakespeare’s plays, made her known to large audiences, as a 
grave and matronly lady of very mature years and gracious digni- 
fied presence, but with a voice that never could be forgotten, and 
an air and presence that suggested the courtly dignity of the stage 
in its best years. Unquestionably, her public reading of Shakes- 
peare went far towards reviving a pure taste for reading aloud as 
a fine art, and for an intelligent study and interpretation of Shakes- 
peare himself, and thus helped on in the reform of the stage in its 
disuse of versions of his plays made by playwrights of more or less 
fitness for their task, generally less. Between her brief triumphs 
on the stage in the few years of her brilliant successes under her 
father’s care, and her second coming to the fore in her new role, of 
a Kemble bringing all the knowledge and traditions of the stage 
to the reader’s desk,—there is a long period as to which she main- 
tains absolute silence, but these recollections, much modified from 
their first appearance as an “Old Woman’s Gossip” in the Adantic 
Monthly, are full of pleasant talk of her girlhood, and of her early 
experience of the grateful breath of popularity as a rising genius. 

It can hardly be said that her literary work kept the promise of 
her brilliant youth, and neither her ‘ Year in America’ nor her 
‘Year of Consolation,’ made a very strong impression on the read- 
ing public, or one at all commensurate with the faith in her uni- 
versal genius that was so energetically maintained by the ad- 
miring world of her ‘audiences both abroad and here. Still, 
these records of her youth show that her education was fragmen- 
tary and irregular, and that the influences and traditions of the 





* RECORDS OF A GIRLHOOD, by Frances Ann Kemble. New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, 1879. Pp. 605. 
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Kembles were left to mould her mind with little or no real guidance 
from a stronger hand. It is not surprising, therefore, that even 
now her autobiography bears evidence of just the same character- 
istics,—much contradiction, many repetitions, not a little indiffer- 
ence to the effect her opinions of a very early day may have in 
their renewed utterance now. Still, the book has the same charm 
that must have gone so far to disarm criticism in her theatrical ca- 
reer, the rare spectacle of ingenuous honesty, straightforward 
speech, and direct statement of all that is both for and against her. 
The cool, calm analysis of the Kembles far and near, her free criti- 
cism of her contemporaries on and off the stage, her frank avowal 
of an utter want of belief in any high standard of excellence for the 
theatre, her crushing accounts of the literary demerits of the very 
plays in which she won such triumphal successes, notably Sheridan 
Knowles’s Hunchback, and her subsequent eloquent praise of its 
excellence as compared to her own plays, all these are characteristic 
instances of the clear, outspoken judgment, which, even in her youth, 
withstood the glamour of her surroundings, and in her later years 
enabled her, by a brief paragraph, to affirm or correct the state- 
ments made in her somewhat gushing and unrestrained letters. 
It is charming to find the woman of seventy thus renewing her 
youth and bringing the world into her audience to share the early 
letters that, after a long lapse of years, were returned to her,—- 
and it it is hard to believe the current report that the “H.” of 
these letters is that Lady Byron whose later years were one con- 
tinued sacrifice of self, or that the girlish correspondent of her 
youth, who now in mature years prints the substance of them, is 
the Mrs. Kemble who, even at the reading desk, was the very im- 
personation of dignity and majestic seriousness. 

The records do not add much to our positive stock of informa- 
tion, and they are curiously deficient in any account of the training 
for the stage that Fanny Kemble received, unless indeed we are 
to take quite literally the inference, for there is no statement 
exactly to that effect, that she was entirely unprepared for the 
theatre as a profession until her father’s money difficulties sug- 
gested it as an experimtent, and the result served to show that 
hereditary taste and living in the atmosphere of the stage were 
enough to make her the consummate actress. Unquestionably, the 
Kemble family were full of genius; but even that genius, without 
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much careful guidance and great industry, could hardly have made 
Fanny Kemble the brief star of two hemispheres, while other 
Kembles shone only dimly in a whole life-time of diligent stage 
work. Fanny Kemble’s social success was largely due, of course, 
to her father’s popularity, and her record of her share of amuse- 
ment and entertainment in the great world of London, gives a 
lively picture of the habits and fashions of that generation. Her 
frequent recurrence to Mr. Craven, as one of her admirers, suggests 
the open secret that he was at one time engaged to be married to 
her, and that the lady who later in life became his wife was Pauline 
de la Ferronays, the author of the Recsts d'une Soeur, and much 
other literature of the same kind, intended to advertise the lady’s 
profession, that of securing converts to the Church of Rome. 
What would have been Fanny Kemble’s later life if she had re- 
mained in England and become Mrs. Craven? Would her genius 
have found fresh food and encouragement in her surroundings, or 
would she have settled down into the life of the English matron, 
like her gifted sister, Adelaide Sartoris, whose fame and name are 
better preserved in Mrs. Jameson’s pages than by any record. of 
her own making? Mrs. Sartoris is the author of a charming story 
of Life in a French Country House, but it is only a slight sketch, de- 
pending for much of its interest on the contrast between the settled 
routine of English country houses and the stir and bustle of their 
French neighbors, both alike quite different from the domestic 
interiors of our American homes. 

Mrs. Kemble’s sketches of her own early youth, her schools and 
school-mates, her childish recollections of the great Mrs. Siddons, 
in her decay, and of the other setting stars of the English stage, 
her criticism of the Kembles and their connections on and off the 
stage ; her comparisons between the theatres as she saw them from 
before the scenes in Paris and behind them in London; her evident 
delight in recounting the adventures of her brief career in London 
and the Provinces; her simple story of the rise and growth of the 
Kembles and of their fallen fortunes in her father’s days of money 
trouble, her pleasant sketches of London society, fashionable, liter- 
ary and artistic:—all these give her book a very real and lively 
interest that has secured it a great success in England, where the 
traditions of the youth she describes are still piously preserved, 
and where the names of many who figure in her pages are familiar, 
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both in the actual presence of those still in life and in the children 
of those who are gone. In this country the liking for just such 
familiar talk about great people is steadily increasing, and many 
of Mrs. Kemble’s most admiring American readers will be among 
those who have never seen London or Paris, or, even if they have 
paid the usual flying visit to the two great capitals, know, by actual 
contact, as little of the life so well described by Mrs. Kemble, as if 
they had never left their own quiet homes. The charm of her 
book is that it tells the story just as she saw the people and lived 
the events described in its pages, that it is the actual contemporary 
description, by a bright, clever, clear-headed young girl just emerg- 
ing into womanhood, of a world filled with attractive people. 

The good fortune that brought back to her, long years after, the 
letters written at the time and on the spot, is increased by the 
fact that in publishing them she wisely leaves them as they were, 
only adding here and there a note, or interjecting a phrase to soften 
the somewhat harsh or crude judgment of her callow days. Itisa 
charming record of a youth that did great things, both in art and 
literature, and gave promise of much greater achievments,—if this 
has not been realized, we must, at least, be thankful for the sweet 
old age that thus shares its confidences of long ago, with perfect 
trust in the readers of today. 








NEW BOOKS. 


BirDs OF THE COLORADO VALLEY. A Repository of scientific and 
popular information concerning North American Ornithology, 
By Elliott Coues. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1878. xvi., 807 pages, 8vo., 70 wood-cut illustrations. 

A strong book,—one of the many which the United States 
Government is putting forth for the illustration of the country in 
the various branches of science; for, while these works are osten- 
sibly parts of a grand “Survey of the Territories,” they often 
include all that pertains to a subject in the entire country, like Dr. 
A. S. Packard’s extensive quarto (1876) on the Geometrid Moths. 

From the days of Bartram and Wilson, ornithology has received 
much attention in the United States, where there are many skilled 
observers and some important collections, such as those of the 
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Academy of the Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, and of the National 
Museum, Washington, the former chiefly due to the munificence 
of Dr. Thomas B. Wilson, the latter to Professor Baird, who, many 
years ago, scattered his private circulars among the military posts 
and to other localities, laying the foundation of his observations on 
races, or geographic forms of species, and determining characters 
from many individuals. 

Dr. Coues has done good work in exploration ; he is among the 
most active of our ornithologists,—scientific, methodic, and a 
thorough bibliographer. His present volume constitutes Part 
First—Passeres to Lanude, of its subject. The cuts are mostly il- 
lustrative of generic details, somewhat in the manner of Swainson 
in the Cabinet Cyclopedia. The habits are recorded, the descrip- 
tions are ample, and the synonymy is very full, including detached 
pamphlets, and even references to the sporting magazines. Chap- 
ter xiv., (364-450), is devoted to the swallows, and although he has 
“ never seen anything of the sort,” nor “ known one who had seen 
it,” yet he calls attention to the many accounts of swallows hiber- 
nating under water, as if these stories might be worthy of some 
examination, and in relation to which he gives an extensive biblio- 
graphy of about twelve pages, beginning with the year 1630. 

In the Penn Montuty (November, 1877), in an article against 
the assertions of the spiritists, several of these examples are cited 
to show the small value of human testimony in favor of what is 
believed in, as mermaids and fairies. Thus, in Bayard Taylor’s 
Prince Deukalion, the departing nymphs of heathendom sing :— 

But only he hath seen us who was happy in the seeing, 
And he hath heard who listened in the gladness of belief. 
* * * * * * * * 

Your doubt hath sent before it the sign of our dismissal ; 

We pass, ere ye speak it; we go, and come no more. 

The work of Dr. Coues contains an extensive and carefully 
printed bibliography (567-746), in chronologic order, starting with 
Smith’s Virginia, 1612. To this there is an alphabetic index of 
authors (747-767), and one (767-784) of localities, where the 
earliest work cited under ALasKA is Meares, 1791; the first under 
PENNSYLVANIA is Barton, 1799. The titles are arranged chronologi- 
cally, a method which « tends to the best exhibit of the subject in 
its natural connections and bearings, because the movement of the 
bibliography corresponds with the progress of the science ;”—a 
valid reason which should have some force in deciding the order of 
authors cited for the species. A modern method, due in a great 
degree to Agassiz, is to cite an author, not because he founded and 
named the species, but because he put it in the last genus,—a 
method which turns species out of their chronologic place, and de- 
prives Linneus of many founded by him, since Swainson and others 
divided the old genera. For example, the name of our blue-bird 
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was Motacilla sialis Lémmeus, 1758. Swainson made a new genus 
for it and it stood for some time as Sialia wilsonii Swainson, 1827 ; 
but as he had no right to drop the specific name sza/is of Linneus, 
it now stands as Sialia sialis Haldeman, 1843. But historic justice 
seems to require that stais and Linneus should always be kept 
together. In this case a bird known to science since 1758 asa 
species, and since 1827 as a genus, has ostensibly been established 
later than Sialia mexicana of 1831. 

Although devoted chiefly to the birds of Colorado, this volume 
contains a large amount of matter pertaining to other parts of the 
continent, and so many critical observations, that it must have a 
prominent place in the library of the ornithologist, or the lover of 
birds. S. S. HALDEMAN. 


THE VIsION OF ECHARD, and other Poems. By John Greenleaf 
Whittier. Pp. 131. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 


Mr. Whittier is a pure lyrist whose success 1s ever commensu- 
rate with his powers, when he attempts other species of poetry. 
The present volume furnishes plenty of illustrations of this. The 
purely lyric poems, such as the “ Centennial Hymn” and “ Lexing- 
ton,” are as fine as any the author ever produced, and we cannot 
find stronger language. But his study of Meister Eckart, from 
which the volume takes its title, and his “ Hymn of the Dunkers,” 
are both failures in so far as it is their purpose to body forth types 
of thought and faith which are no longer current among men. In 
each case the lyrical element overpowers the historical. His 
Kckart is not the great theosopher, as Preger or Lassen has de- 
picted him; not the Christian Buddhist who proclaimed that self- 
annihilation is the only path to blessedness; not the strange 
Meister “ from whom God hid nothing,” (dem Got niht verbark), as 
his disciples said with awe and wonder. He is just Mr. Whittier, 
transferred to the fourteenth century, and uttering his own reflections 
upon the religious usages and modes of thought of that period, 
and judging it as a Friend of the nineteenth century, and pointing 
out to it what he deems the “ more excellent way.” Just as untrue 
to history is the picture of the thoughts and aspirations of the 
Ephrata cloister, in the “ Dunker’s Hymn.” The whole weft and 
woof of the poem is Quakerly. A Dunker mystic would not have 
singled out Rome and Geneva as the embodiment of the ecclesiasti- 
cism against which they protested. And it is to be hoped that 
they would have been too truthful to allude to « prison” and “ the 
stake’’ as among the experiences of the sect founded by Alexan- 
der Mack. Their adventism is the only point on which Mr. Whit- 
tier catches the character of the sect; but that was of a mystical, 
theosophical type, widely different from his picture of it. 

The same defect thrusts itself on our attention all through his 
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other poems. Mr. Whittier’s intensity, and his deficiency in humor, 
alike forbid him to sympathize with any type of thought but his 
own. Even his exqusite “June on the Merrimac,” one of those 
beautiful, half-mystical studies of nature which are the most char- 
acteristic things in his later poetry, is jarred by this stanza: 
Here cant forgets his dreary tone, 
And care his face forlorn ; 


The liberal air and sunshine laugh 
The bigot’s zeal to scorn. 


This is the intolerance, the bigotry of liberalism, not breadth or 
liberality of thought. 

But after all “who is like unto him”—our brave, free singer, 
who has studied the fields and woods, and the human heart, with 
equal insight ? Others fade in old age, but his stem is sappy and 
his leaf withereth not. May he long be spared to sing the song of 
American life, its conscience and its moral aspirations. 


Tue Etuics oF Positivism. A Critical Study. By Giacomo Barze- 
lotti, Professor of Philosophy at the Lzceo Dante, Florence. 
Pp. 327. New York: Charles P. Somerby. 

The last twenty years has witnessed a great and_unexpected 
revival of interest in philosophical studies throughout the civilized 
world. The “high a@ priori style” of philosophy has, indeed, gone 
out of fashion. Hegels no longer construct the universe out of 
their inner consciousness, but a vast amount of really good work is 
done in the investigation of the basis of ethics, the nature of knowl- 
edge, and the relation of man to nature on the one side, and to 
the supernatural on the other. And this revival is characterized 
by the range of territory over which it spreads. In our own 
country, St. Louis is head-quarters for the disciples of Hegel; 
Jacksonville (Ills.,) threatens to become a living illustration of 
Plato’s Republic; Trendlenburg is quartered in Michigan, while 
Concord still clings to her “transcendental” dreamers, and a host of 
lesser points of philosophic light are spread over the country. 

Italy, the land of Vico, Rosmini and Gioberti, is as fully alive 
as any other country to the importance of such studies. There, as 
elsewhere, the diffusion of the anti-philosophies of modern natural- 
ists has called forth vigorous defences of the spiritual truths, with 
whose recognition or rejection human nature has so much at stake. 
Professor Barzelotti, one of the editors of the chief philosophical 
organ published in Italy, has made in this volume a valuable con- 
tribution to the support of the same good cause. Following 
Italian usage, he uses the word Positivism, not as confined to the 
teachings of Comte and his disciples, but as including the whole 
empirical school of thought, which is represented rather by England 
than by France. As his title indicates, he attacks that school on 
the side most open to an assault at once scientific and popular,— 
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its failure to furnish any speculative basis for right ethical practice. 
He traces with just discrimination the different types of thought 
among the English empiricists, from Locke to Herbert Spencer, 
characterizing each with a delicacy and a precision which shows 
that he has mastered the literature of the subject. And his 
method of criticism is not that of English antagonists of the school. 
Instead of fixing on some leading point, and insisting that, its defi- 
ciencies on that point being proven, its theory must fall, our 
Italian follows his opponents through the details of their own 
method ; he shows where the method itself proves insufficient or 
unwarranted, and where it breaks down under the undue stress 
they are obliged to put upon it. 

The translator, Miss I. L. Olcott, seems to have done her work 
fairly well. All those who believe that moral convictions are intui- 
tive, and their authority absolute, owe her thanks for this addition 
to our literature. 


Raymonpe, by André Theuriet. New York. D. Appleton & Co., 
Publishers. 


With the simplest of plots and the tamest of incidents, the 
writer has made a very pretty little story. One is mildly pleased 
and interested, never in any way thrilled, even at the climax of one 
scene where the heroine, Raymonde, a girl of eighteen, is slapped by 
her mother, which brings into her eyes “an expression fearful to be- 
hold.” The power of French parents over their children (which 
would much astonish some American children), is the hinge cn 
which the whole story turns, and the only situation at all dramatic 
is that in which it is made use of to defeat the effort of Raymonde’s 
mother to marry her to a man she does not love, and enable her to 
follow her own inclinations. 

But it is the people in the story who are interesting, not what 
they doorsay. The author has sketched his personages,—even the 
principal ones,—rather vaguely. One or two salient traits are set 
out, and the rest of the character left in obscurity. Mr. Noll isa 
woman-hater ; Raymonde’s. mother, simply a bad, selfish woman ; 
her father, a nonentity ; the rejected suitor, a good-natured lout. We 
make an exc2ption as to Raymonde herself, who is very thoroughly 
and vividly drawn,—gracefully and delicately as well. 


SaFAR-HApDGI oR Russ AND TuRCOMAN. From the French of Prince 
Lubormirski. Collection of Foreign Authors. Appleton & 
Co., 1878. 

Since, as Thackeray tells us, love and lies are as old as man, we 
cannot but be gratified by a book which gives them to us in new 
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surroundings. Men and women in London, Paris or St. Peters- 
burg are the men and women Of staid Philadelphia, but the make-up 
of life in the Samarcand of Timur is new. Her glory is departed 
since the days when the lame conqueror made her capital of one 
of the mightiest empires of the past, stretching from the sea of 
Marmora to the Chinese borders, from Ganges the sacred to holy 
Moscow, and adorned her with the spoils of his far-reaching con- 
quests. Now Samarcand is the capital of a conquered province, 
and the Russians rule the ruined city which still treasures the 
grave of one of the greatest warriors of history. So little do we 
know of these great cities of the Orient that the new life they dis- 
play when brought to our notice, as in this book, might reasonably 
tempt courageous travellers from the paths of the Irosachs and the 
Tyrol to the grand and gloomy deserts and mountains of these 
provinces, where the Russian eagle now protects the once hated 
Christian traveller. 

Safar-Hadgi is the Turcoman Stedar, a chosen war-chief whose 
power in military matters is absolute during a campaign; at other 
times all government is administered by a council elected by the 
Turcomans themselves, who are the only republicans of Asia. 
Now, when mens’ minds are bent eastward, this tale of Russians in 
Turkestan is a welcome one, good in style and in the story of the 
vain and beautiful woman, to whose jealousy both husband and 
lover are sacrificed. 


Appleton’s New Handy Volume Series. THE Houser or THE Two 
BarBELS, by André Theuriet. THE ARAB Wire. Mrs. GAIns- 
BOROUGH'S DIAMONDS, by Julian Hawthorne. LiQuiDATED AND THE 
SEER, by Rudolph Lindau. ANTOINETTE, by André Theuriet. 


The one point of excellence in this series is that it gives us un- 
bound books in good print and paper. On the continent, good 
paper-bound editions have always been common. Without reaching 
a high standard, these books furnish the little pleasure and excite- 
ment which many novel readers exact, and, we trust, are harbingers 
of better literature at a cheap price. 

André Theuriet’s House of the Two Barbels is the shop of two 
brothers, druggists of Villotte, whose sign bears the arms of the 
city, ‘‘two barbels, back to back, on an azure field strewed with 
small gold crosses,” a barbel being a fish with two beardlike ap- 
pendages, whence its name. One middle-aged brother marries a 
Parisian cousin, poor and beautiful, and the complications of the 
tale arise with a young lawyer, bad and mean, in the part he plays, 
beyond all probabilities. 

The Arab Wife is careless in antes, and the story of an Eng- 
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lish lad taken by East India pirates, marrying an Arab girl, lying 
to and betraying Christian and Mohammedan in turn, has little 
interest, 

In Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds, Julian Hawthorne is more 
fanciful than powerful. A young man travelling with family dia- 
monds, duped by a gang of mesmeric robbers, to one of whom he 
makes love, and, being pinioned and thrown into a hole by them, 
discovering that she is the wife of the leader, is not a dignified ob- 
ject. From this peril he is rescued by a faithful and pretty little 
servant, and, by not marrying her, destroys the unities. 

In Liguidated, by Rudolph Lindau, two devoted friends love the 
same girl. One surrenders her and dies; the other, unwilling to ac- 
cept the sacrifice, disappears, and she marries another, much wretch- 
edness following the three. The friends are merchants in Shanghai, 
and the story is laid in 1860, the time of the Changmaos Rebellion 
under the divine prince Tae-ping-wang, whose conversion to a very 
militant Christianity was written in the destruction of peacefnl 
populations and splendid cities. 

Antoinette, by Andre Theuriet, is a study of the wilful heroine 
in Goodbye, Sweetheart, transferred to French life and manners. 
Miss Broughton’s wayward coquette does not suffer by the com- 
parison; frank and bold, she crushes this counterpart, the French 
girl, sly, less innocent and less courageous, but quite worthy of her 
two lovers, who can enter into no rivalry with their prototypes of 
the English novel. 
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